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A BRIEF FOR THE FREEDOM OF RADIO EDUCATION 


I. FACTS OF FUNDAMENTAL LAW 


Radio is an interstate matter, under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution of the United States, and therefore subject to 
Federal regulation, and possibly subject to Federal control. 

The fundamental doctrine of liberty, upon which all institu- 
tions in this Republic repose, predicates the freedom of the air 
for broadcasting purposes, and precludes the legal tolerance of a 
commercial monopoly of radio communication. 

Liberty, moreover, postulates the prevalence of the principle 
of fair competition among freely existing and freely operating 
enterprises—with special privileges for none, with equal oppor- 
tunities for all, with reasonable restraints and regulations estab- 
lished and enforced by proper governmental authority. 

Freedom of education is one of the most sacred of American 
liberties. Education is so vital a public interest that its free- 
dom in all fields, including the air, must be maintained—main- 
tained, if need be, at the cost of private sacrifice. 


Il. FACTS OF RADIO LAW 


Radio is regulated by the Radio Act of 1927, as amended. 
The agency set up for the administration of the Act is the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

The Federal Radio Commission is relatively perhaps the most 
powerful public body in the country. Besides administrative 
authority, it has quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial functions. 

The Radio Act empowers the Commission to classify radio 
stations; to grant construction permits and to grant and revoke 
licenses; to prescribe the service to be rendered by each class of 
stations and by each station; to assign frequencies, power and 
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time and to make changes regarding the same; to prescribe ap- 
paratus; to provide regulations for the prevention of interfer- 
ence; and to hold hearings in a judicial capacity. 

The United States and its Territories are divided into five 
zones for broadcasting purposes. The Commission is to main- 
tain an equality of broadcasting service in the various zones and 
is to make suitable allocation of broadcasting facilities to each 
state in each zone. 

A person adjudged guilty of monopoly or attempted monopoly 
of radio communication shall be denied a license or shall have 
his license revoked. 

Licensees permitting candidates for political office to broad- 
cast, shall afford equal opportunities to all candidates and shall 
have no power of censorshop over the broadcast. 

The Commission has no authority to censor programs. How- 
ever, in passing upon an application for a renewal of license, the 
Commission may take into consideration the record of the sta- 
tion. In the KFKB decision, the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on February 2, 1931, held: 


“There has been no attempt on the part of the Commission to 
subject any part of the appellant’s broadcasting matter to 
scrutiny prior to its release. In considering the question whether 
the public interest, convenience or necessity will be served by a 
renewal of appellant’s license, the Commission has merely ex- 
ercised its undoubted right to take note of appellant’s past con- 
duct, which is not censorship.” 


Radio stations enjoy no property right in specific frequencies. 
Moreover, the lower Federal courts have held that there is no 
property right in the continued use of broadcasting equipment 
and that the curtailment or termination of such use without com- 
pensation is not confiscation of property. 

Radio, according to the Radio Act, is to serve “the public in- 
terest, convenience or necessity.” Statutes establishing this 
standard have for their purpose the promotion of the public 
welfare, not the protection and the profit of the business regu- 
lated. Some of the views of the Commission itself on this subject 
were expressed in 1928, as follows: 

“The Commission is convinced that the interest of the broad- 


cast listener is of superior importance to that of the broadcaster 
and that it is better that there should be a few less broadcasters 
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than that the listening public should suffer from undue inter- 
ference. . . . The Commission is furthermore convinced that 
within the band of frequencies devoted to broadcasting, public 
interest, convenience, or necessity will be best served by a fair 
distribution of different types of service. . . . The Commission 
also believes that public interest, convenience, or necessity will 
be best served by avoiding too much duplication of programs 
and types of programs. . . . While it is true that broadcasting 
stations in this country are for the most part supported or 
partially supported by advertisers, broadcasting stations are not 
given these great privileges by the United States Government 
for the primary benefit of advertisers. Such benefit as is derived 
by advertisers must be incidental and entirely secondary to the 
interest of the public.” 


Although radio is a public service, it is not in present law and 
practice recognized as a public utility. The Radio Commission 
has no public utility jurisdiction. Broadcasters cannot be re- 
quired to transmit for all who need or desire to go on the air. 
In its statement filed with the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia in the WENR, WLS and WCBD appeals, the Com- 
mission said: 


“Tf the analogy (with other forms of communication) were 
pursued with the usual legal incidents, a broadcasting station 
would have to accept and transmit for all persons on an equal 
basis without discrimination in charge, and according to rates 
fixed by a governmental body; this obligation would extend to 
anything and everything any member of the public might desire 
to communicate to the listening public. . . . The result would 
be . . . to create an almost insoluble problem.” 


Ill. FACTS OF SCIENCE 


The room available in the air for broadcasting purposes is 
limited. Frequencies cannot be multiplied at will. Less than 
one hundred channels are set aside for exclusive use in the United 
States. In order to insure good radio reception and to prevent 
interference and confusion, proper regard must be had for the 
number and geographic location of stations and for the assign- 
ment of frequencies, power and time. 

There are now operating in the United States approximately 
six hundred radio stations. Many engineers consider this num- 
ber too large. 

If the number of educational stations were to be increased, 
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time or frequencies, or both, would have to be taken away from 
existing commercial stations. 


Iv. FACTS OF PRACTICAL CIRCUMSTANCE 


Radio is dominated by commercial interests. Entertainment 
and advertising have been its principal functions. 

Commercial interests, with characteristic vision, have reckoned 
with the vast potentialities of radio and have appreciated the 
rich privileges inherent therein. Many have made heavy in- 
vestments for years (in some cases expending huge sums for 
unnecessary things, such as the elaborate equipment of studios) 
in order to be in a better position successfully to press a claim 
of property right in radio. 

There has been an evident, an undeniable and a dangerous 
tendency toward commercial monopoly. Competition is becom- 
ing unbearable and ruinous. 

Educators have been amazingly slow in recognizing the cultural 
value of radio. Educational stations have been poorly financed, 
poorly equipped and poorly managed; as a natural result their 
achievement has been poor and their very existence is in jeop- 
ardy. In their poor performance the Radio Commission has 
found technical justification for curtailing their time. 


Vv. FACTS OF POLICY 


1. The Radio Commission has favored the bigger stations; 
it has given more power to those that have power. Its standard 
of judgment has been “performance” in the public interest; and 
the public interest has been interpreted to mean “the things that 
the people want.” 

The Commission has shown little sympathy for the troubles 
and aspirations of educational stations. Indeed, it has mani- 
fested a misconception of education’s case in the matter of radio. 
In an order filed in June, 1931, in the WHA and WLBL case, the 
Commission said: 

“While the Commission consistently has been of the opinion 
that the devotion of radio facilities to work in education is im- 
portant in a consideration of the public interest, nevertheless 
it has never held that a state has a fundamental right to the 
use of radio in connection with its educational system. Radio is 


not essential in the dissemination of education. It has been and 
is being used as an efficient supplemental means thereof when 
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employment of a particular facility to that end is consistent with 
the public interest, convenience, or necessity. Radio is not edu- 
cation itself, or the means of its dissemination, but at best edu- 
cation is only one use to which radio may be put. And the 
power to regulate radio communication as an instrument of 
commerce has been delegated to the Federal Government.” 


2. The commercial concerns aim to serve the public interest. by 
entertaining the public; and the standard of public pleasure is 
established by the station mail. 

The spokesmen of commercial concerns have expressed un- 
alterable opposition to independent educational stations. For 
example, Henry Adams Bellows, vice-president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and former member of the Federal Radio 
Commission, at the First Assembly of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, 1931, said: 


“It is seriously proposed to set aside by law 15 per cent of the 
facilities within the broadcast band for ‘education.’ If this plan 
means that 15 per cent of the wave-lengths are to be allocated to 
educational institutions for the use of radio stations which they 
will own and operate, all the experience of the past ten years 
in every country in the world rises up in opposition. . . . I do 
not believe that a greater disaster could possibly befall the cause 
of education through radio than a legal decree of divorce between 
education and commercial broadcasting.” 


A feverish effort is being made by commerical interests to 
broadcast more and more educational material from commercial 
stations. 

3. Educators are divided on the question of radio. Those 
represented by the National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, though not expressly opposed to independent educational 
stations, favor the development of educational broadcasting over 
commercial stations. Those represented by the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio are committed to the advocacy of 
independent educational stations that would enjoy facilities re- 
served by law. 

The National Advisory Council on Radio in Education was 
organized in 1930, under the financial auspices of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Its ac- 
tive membership is limited to fifty individuals and represents 
education, science, government, industry, and the general public. 
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It maintains a central office in New York. The officers of the 
Council are the following: Robert A. Millikan, President; Liv- 
ingston Ferrand, Vice-President; Norman H. Davis, Chairman 
of the Board; Walter Dill Scott, Vice-Chairman of the Board; 
Ralph Hayes, Treasurer; Meta Glass, Secretary; Levering Ty- 
son, Director. The Executive Committee comprises: Morse A. 
Cartwright, Everett Case, W. W. Charters, Norman H. Davis, 
Robert A. Millikan, James E. Russell, and Walter Dill Scott. 
The object of the Council, in the words of its constitution, 


“shall be to further the development of the art of radio broad- 
casting in American education. It shall undertake to do this by 
close study and analysis of the problems faced by those in the 
educational world and in the broadcasting industry, or else- 
where, who are engaged in or are sympathetic to educational 
broadcasting. . . . It shall mobilize the best educational thought 
in the country to devise, develop and sponsor suitable programs, 
to be brought into fruitful contact with the most appropriate 
facilities in order that eventually the Council may be recognized 
as the mouthpiece of American education in respect to educa- 
tional broadcasting.” 

The National Committee on Education by Radio, financed by 
the Payne Fund, has headquarters in Washington, and is com- 
posed of representatives of the National Council of State Super- 
intendents (James N. Rule), the National Association of State 
Universities (Arthur G. Crane), the Association of College and 
University Broadcasting Stations (H. C. Higgy), the National 
Education Association (Joy Elmer Morgan), the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association (J. O. Keller), the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association (Charles N. Lischka), the Ameri- 
can Council on Education (John Henry MacCracken), the Jesuit 
Educational Association (Thurber M. Smith, 8.J.), and the As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges and Universities (H. Um- 
berger). 

“The purpose of the Committee,” according to its by-laws, 
“shall be to secure to the people of the United States the use of 
radio for educational purposes by protecting the rights of edu- 
cational broadcasting, by promoting and coordinating experi- 
ments in the use of radio in school and adult education, by 
maintaining a service bureau to assist educational stations in 
securing licenses and in other technical procedures, by exchange 
of information through a weekly bulletin, and by serving as a 
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clearing house for the encouragement of research in education 
by radio.” 


VI. POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


1. Federal ownership and management of radio. Under this 
solution, education by radio would, of course, be controlled by 
the Federal Government. 

This is a thoroughly objectionable solution. Nothing less than 
a menacing emergency could justify it even as a temporary 
measure. Liberty with all its abuses is better than any form of 
absolutism. All sound arguments advanced against the exten- 
sion of Federal power are valid against Federal control of radio. 

2. Federal regulation of radio as an enterprise under com- 
mercial dominance. This solution would alllow the status quo 
to continue, with the possible exception that commercial stations 
might be required by law to set aside for education a definite 
amount of time, over the use of which they would have no control. 

This latter development would not be acceptable. It would 
amount, at best, to the setting up of a state within a state. In 
another aspect, it would. be lodging education in requisitioned 
quarters. One cannot be master in the house of another, cer- 
tainly not in that of an enemy, nor in that of a stranger, nor 
yet in that of a friend. Education is entitled to its own home— 
truly a substantial “castle in the air” in this instance—entitled 
to its own free field, its own independent domain. 

The status quo is quite unsatisfactory. An entangling alli- 
ance with commerce is not to be countenanced. Commerce can- 
not be expected, cannot be relied upon, to promote education. 
Education could not preserve its integrity in any compromise 
association with commerce. One cannot ultimately control the 
character of an undertaking, the pursuit of which is conceded to 
one as a favor. : 

On the other hand, purely commercial broadcasting under ed- 
ucational auspices is an enormous anomaly. Indeed, it is far 
worse than irregular. It is casting the dignity of education in the 
discard. It is a humiliating confession of educational failure. 
It is the surrender of culture to commerce. 

3. Federal regulation of fairly competing commercial stations 
and of public and private independent educational stations. 

Education is such a large and important public interest that 
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there can be no reasonable objection to the reservation of suf- 
ficient radio facilities for its purposes. For reasons stated before, 
these facilities should be enjoyed independently. 

Radio is now being used effectively for classroom instruction. 
Its possibilities as an instrument of education are wonderful. 
Surely all those who have the right to educate have a right to 
the reasonable and free use of this new means. Suppose that a 
State department of education or a diocesan superintendent of 
schools or an educational association had the desire and the 
means to operate a radio station as a suitable and valuable in- 
strument of instruction, should they be denied, and could they be 
denied if it were practically possible to grant their wish? 

The contention of a large group of educators is that there are 
so many indifferent, so many unworthy, so many bad broadcasts, 
and there is so much duplication, that room could readily be 
created for educational stations. 

The argument has been advanced that, if reservation were 
made for education, it would also have to be made for religion. 
From the standpoint of the religious educator, at least, it would 
appear that in view of the intimate relation between religion and 
education there is no need for any number of separate religious 
stations. 

Unless the Congress intends to persevere in its perilous myopic 
policy, it will prevent the definite formation of a virtual mo- 
nopolistic radio trust, will anticipate inevitable future develop- 
ments, and will properly provide for the public interest by reserv- 
ing a fair proportion of radio facilities for education. 

N. LiscHKa. 


Department of Education, 
N. C. W. C. 


IS GUIDANCE A FAD? 


There have been so many false conceptions concerning guid- 
ance and guidance programs that Catholic educators have either 
been loath or slow to adopt the movement. Let it be understood 
immediately that when we speak of guidance we are not con- 
sidering Vocation Guidance as the sum total of the guidance 
curriculum, nor even as its most important part. The use of 
the word “vocational” has been an unhappy choice so far as 
Catholic education is concerned. The word has come down to 
us with a traditional meaning and we are too often ready to 
accept it only as it applies to a call to the religious life. True 
vocation guidance has for its purpose the finding of the proper 
niche in life for every child in the school. Vocational guidance 
as such is but one and not the most important division of any 
guidance program. It is hard to discover the exact reason for 
the false impressions that have been created in the minds of 
Catholic educators, but the fact seems to remain that when one 
speaks of guidance the only reaction is that its total aim is the 
imparting of some general occupational information. 

We shall not speak here of vocational guidance, or of home 
guidance, or of guidance in citizenship, or recreation, or religion, 
or education, or care of the body, but merely of guidance, which 
includes all of these. In other words, if properly inaugurated, 
guidance resolves itself into life guidance, with all its component 
parts. 

When we are tempted to think of guidance as a new fad in 
education, we might do well to remember the fact that we always 
had guidance in some form in our Catholic schools. There 
never was a time when either the sister or the priest did not 
take an interest in the future welfare of at least part of the 
children in the school. We remember very well picking out the 
exceptionally bright boy or girl and trying, in so far as we were 
able, to make some arrangements for his or her future education 
and advancement. We remember, on the other hand, selecting 
the subnormal child and trying in some small way at least to 
adjust its life and evolve a useful citizen. All this we remember, 
too, was done in a more or less haphazard and unscientific way. 
The sister or priest could rely only on his or her ingenuity and 
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common sense; and, although a large proportion of the work 
was successful, it must be admitted that the success was due 
probably more to the grace of God than to any trained or scien- 
tific knowledge of procedure. 

Those in charge of the schools worked with the two extremes 
of child life, namely, those who were exceptionally bright and 
those who were exceptionally dull. The vast army of our chil- 
dren—the normal child—was permitted to go from grade to 
grade, to advance from year to year, to leave the grade school 
and enter the high school, and to follow just a regular school 
routine. We sat back satisfied in the false assumption that, be- 
cause the child could do normal work in school, he was well 
adjusted in life. 

Guidance, as we understand it now, has for its purpose the 
correcting of these two fundamental weaknesses in our school 
system. It has for its purpose, first, to insure to every child the 
same advantages that have always been offered to the “best 
children by the best teachers and under the best circum- 
stances”;* and second, by means of definite organizations, to 
improve such service by reorganizations, trained personnel, im- 
proved instruments, and improved curriculum. 


INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 


Guidance, then, should have for its first purpose the insurance 
of a reasonable measure of life’s success to every child in the 
school. We must not take it for granted that, because a boy 
or girl is making passing marks in any particular grade, he or 
she is in the proper place in school life. The function of a 
guidance program is first of all to find the well-adjusted and 
the mal-adjusted children in the class, not by any vague system 
of guessing but by actually testing and measuring. Its second 
function is to find by actual investigation what ought to be 
done with the mal-adjusted after he has been discovered. The 
following results of an investigation among sixty-nine pupils 
of the fifth grade in one of the best organized and highest graded 
schools in the Diocese of Pittsburgh only emphasizes the more 
lamentable conditions that probably exist in schools where stand- 


* This definition, although not yet in print, is the definition of Dr. Richard 
D. Allen of Providence Public School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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ards are not so high. Of these sixty-nine pupils measured and 
tested along the plan used in the Public Schools of Providence, 
Rhode Island, twenty-five of them need adjustment in some 
form or other. Six boys and one girl were found to be retarded 
more than two years. Until recently the only action taken with 
a child retarded two years beyond his age was to send him to a 
prevocational school or to let him drag along as well as he could 
until he reached the age where the law permitted him to work, 
and then let him go out into the world to earn his living as best 
he could and without a sound foundation to make him a useful 
citizen. Now it is not true that every pupil who is retarded 
should either be left in the grade in which he now is or should be 
sent to a prevocational school. In this particular study it was 
found that two of these boys, although beyond twelve years of 
age and still in the fifth grade, were classified as having a men- 
tality of thirteen and fourteen years respectively. It certainly 
stands to reason that any child who is mentally beyond his 
chronological age should not be deprived of the opportunity of 
advancing in school life. It may be necessary to rearrange his 
curriculum, and in one of these cases it was found that the only 
reason the child was not making good grades was that he had 
become careless because the work of his grade was not an ade- 
quate challenge for his mental ability. He consequently had 
grown more or less disgusted and had refused to work. An 
examination of the history of the child showed that his father 
was a professor in one of the largest universities of the country 
and his mother was a college graduate. The problem was solved 
by having the parents give the boy special work in the sixth- 
grade subjects so that at the end of his scholastic year he was 
well equipped to enter, not the sixth grade, but the seventh. 
His mental acumen was thus challenged, and consequently the 
boy’s ambitions were again aroused and he did not only normal 
but superior work in his class. 

In the case of three more of these boys and six of the girls, 
acceleration in the lower grades had been neglected and four 
more boys and two of the girls had been retarded in their earlier 
years, and a study of the history of both children showed con- 
clusively that the retardation could have been prevented. One 
boy of the twenty-five, on the other hand, was in serious need 
of differentiation. Two of the boys should have been in prevo- 
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cational schools. Their chronological age was two years above 
the standard median for fifth grade, while their mental age was 
at least two years and a half below the normal mentality for 
the fifth grade. It is almost evident that these boys are wast- 
ing their time in an ordinary grade school and will never be able 
to graduate, and if they are promoted along with the grade, 
regardless of their achievements, they will never be fit for any 
work and the time spent in the grade school will be of no use 
to them. It is far better to send these boys to a prevocational 
school, where they may spend half of the day learning some of 
the fundamentals of academic work, and spend the remainder 
of the day in an exploratory course in the unskilled level of some 
occupation that they may choose later to advance to at least a 
skilled level as a student in a vocational school or as an appren- 
tice in the world of work. 

In every one of these cases, individual adjustment was neces- 
sary. It could be accomplished only through investigation of 
home conditions, family history, social surroundings, and revi- 
sion of school curriculum. But if such mal-adjustment can be 
found in one of our best schools, what shall be found in our 
poorer ones? 

That there is nothing sacred about our system of grading is 
evidenced by another study in a different school. A Standard- 
ized Inventory Test in Arithmetic Reasoning was given to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades with these results: About two- 
fifths of the children in the fourth grade had higher scores than 
one-sixth of the pupils in the sixth grade and one-half of the 
pupils in the fifth grade, and of these two-fifths in the fourth 
grade, one-half of them made higher scores than two-fifths of 
the pupils of the sixth grade and three-fifths of the pupils in the 
fifth grade. It is safe to assume that a similar test in any other 
subjects and in any other three consecutive grades would bring 
about practically the same conclusion. It does not follow, of 
course, that all the children in the lower grades making higher 
scores in the same examination than the children in the higher 
grades should immediately be promoted or that the others should 
be demoted. Only an investigation which includes their chrono- 
logical age, their physical abilities, and their social environment 
as well as their mental ability and achievement can determine 
whether or not an individual child should receive acceleration, 
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enrichment, or differentiation. No two cases are alike, and no 
two can be solved with the identical solution. 

This short study deals with and reviews the necessity of guid- 
ance in our schools only with regard to the locating and treating 
of poorly adjusted children. It does not deal with the function 
of personnel records, research, orientation, counseling, or follow- 
up. Guidance as we know it now tends to make research human, 
and research tends to make guidance scientific. It is certainly 
evident that we have not done all we could have done in as- 
sembling the adjustments of guidance curriculums that have been 
tried and proved in secular school systems. Guidance is here 
to stay. How long will it take us to realize the fact that we 
must have it? 

E. Lawrence O’ConnegELL. 


Sacred Heart High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DON BOSCO: EDUCATOR 


Don Bosco’s method of dealing with youth in his educational 
activities will always stand as the characteristic feature of this 
providential man of God. Herein lies the explanation of his im- 
mense success and popularity; of the cosmopolitan expansion of 
his two-branched Family, grown up in half a century to a mem- 
bership of eighteen thousand Religious, in thirteen hundred educa- 
tional institutions; of the loving interest in his life and methods 
that is daily increasing in our own country. 

Though completely spent and exhausted in all forms of sacer- 
dotal activities, his life was above all devoted to the education of 
needy children. From November, 1841, to January, 1888, Don 
Bosco passed forty-seven years in intiniate, paternal, familiar 
contact with thousands of boys, doing for them what few men 
have ever done, and earning from them such a homage of filial 
correspondence and love as few educators have ever received. 
Far from dying with him, this juvenile homage is growing and 
expanding to millions of hearts that praise and venerate Don 
Bosco, now raised to the glory of the Blessed. 

The best way, not to say the only one, to trace his educational 
methods is to seek them in his own life rather than in his writings. 
This man, with a genius for education, never thought of planning 
out a system. He always refused to write a set treatise on the 
subject. His book was his life. He lived out his educational 
method after becoming steeped in it by experience. 

He summarized all his methods in suggestions like these: 
“Make yourselves loved if you wish to be obeyed”; “Be not 
Superiors, but Fathers”; “Without affection there is no confi- 
dence, and without confidence, no education.” 

‘More than that; Don Bosco wanted the association between 
Superiors and pupils to be permeated by such a familiar contact 
as to attain a perfect understanding of hearts. “Nothing solid 
is done,” he used to say, “unless the child has given up his heart.” 

He constantly rejected the prejudice that the authority of a 
Superior is imperiled by mingling with the little ones, by sharing 
in their conversations and games, by becoming, in a word, one of 
them. On the contrary, a familiar home spirit has been laid by 
him at the very foundation of his Institution. Superiors, without 
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exception of hierarchy and age, must take part with their pupils 
in all their recreations, entertainments, practices of piety, etc. 
The very titles of “Suwper-intendent,” “Super-visor,” “guar- 
dian,” and the like have been replaced by that of assistant; that 
is, “friendly, helping, familiar companion of children.” 

As a direct consequence of such a home life, pupils in a Salesian 
Institution are never left alone. The friendly company of their 
Superiors prevents them from committing many faults, neutral- 
izes the influence of dangerous companions, creates a happy, fam- 
ily-like spirit even in the enclosure of boarding schools, reducing 
to the minimum the need of disciplinary measures, and, above all, 
gives the educator a constant opportunity of building up the 
Christian character of the pupil in this intimate association. 

Only experience shows how morally strong the educator’s 
authority becomes, how-indelibly his example and teachings, like 
the example and teachings of a mother, are séared into the soul 
of a child, and, how complete and everlasting are the educational 
achievements of an Institution in which such a method is adopted, 
not by individual initiative, but by the combined and traditional 
conduct of the whole staff. 

In practising and teaching this method Don Bosco had to row 
against the traditional current of education, even nowadays com- 
monly followed, in which a respectful distance must be kept be- 
tween pupils and Superiors, as a safeguard of the dignity of the 
law represented by them, and as a stern warning against its in- 
fraction. Superior has to be Superior, and his authority has to 
weigh on the conscience of his subject as the best means of mold- 
ing it in the ways of duty. 

Yet if we only reflect on the irreflective psychology of youth, 
if we analyze their motives of action based on sentiment rather 
than reasoning, we will readily admit that to project into the 
whole system of education maternal-home methods is far more 
reasonable and efficacious than to draw over it in advance and 
prematurely the policeman’s shadow, good indeed and useful, but 
only for mature persons having full responsibility for their 
actions. And there is another reason, the main one, inspiring, 
directing, explaining the whole life and ways of Don Bosco as an 
educator. 

He wanted to conquer the soul of youth in order to be able to 
raise it wholly and definitely to God. He was fully persuaded 
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that religion, as an unshaken conviction of the mind and as a 
strong, deeply rooted habit of the will, can never be the result of 
simple magisterial teaching and of regularly organized religious 
practises. Organization, though good and efficient to create me- 
chanical habits in sport, in business, or in moral life, should be 
reduced to the minimum in religious life, which is supposed to be 
a free and spontaneous efflorescence springing from and develop- 
ing under the influence both of God’s grace and of the loving, 
constant, familiar assistance of the educator. 

For this reason he excluded such things as regular days for 
Confession and Communion, regular parading from the pews to 
the altar rails, regular supervision of the practices of piety, placed 
in the same rank with other school activities. 

Pure and cheerful environment; short, frequent, loving sug- 
gestions; plenty of opportunity for daily Mass, Confession and 
Communion; joyful solemnity in the acts of cult, with a large 
share for the boys either at the altar or in the choir; enrollment 
in Religious Sodalities, etc., were means adopted by Don Bosco 
in promoting religion as a spontaneous, effective, everlasting 
approach of the soul to God, rather than as a mechanical habit, 
feebly reaching the recesses from which virtuous or sinful activi- 
ties develop. 

In closing these lines, we are far from thinking that they in- 
clude an adequate notion of Don Bosco’s educational methods; 
but we do believe that they may perhaps awaken some interest 
in his biography, every page of which shows that he is a man sent 
by God to help renew the art of education in modern times. 

Ricuarp Pittint, 8.C. 
Don Bosco Seminary, 
Newton, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN PALESTINE 


The last twelve years, during which the Holy Land has been 
under English civil administration as one of the mandated re- 
gions, have been a time of organization and progress in its educa- 
tion. The two chief educational officers, British university grad- 
uates, had previously gained experience and a full knowledge of 
the national Arabic language and mentality by their work in 
Egypt. Their task in Palestine was not an easy one. 

The Turkish Government had erected a few secondary schools, 
which did good work generally but did not lay the foundation to 
a national system, for the teaching language was Turkish, a 
foreign language, and little was done for the native Arab idiom. 
The Mohamedans and the schismatic Greeks had some town and 
village schools where Arabic was taught, but not of a high grade, 
and chiefly for religious education. The Jews in towns and in 
their few pre-war colonies had schools supported by English, 
French and German societies, and used their respective tongue as 
the medium of teaching; and the same must be said of some Pro- 
testant schools. It was the same, too, with regard to Catholic 
schools taught by foreign religious brotherhoods and sisterhoods, 
although they usually taught Arabic as the secondary language. 
The exceptions were the schools directly under the Latin Patri- 
archate, where the girls were taught in Arabic by the native 
Rosary Sisters, and the boys by lay masters, some of whom had 
in pre-war times been trained by the German Lazarist Fathers. 
Thus, from the point of speech, Palestine education was a chaos. 

To this was added a dearth of capable teachers for new schools, 
which were to be established gradually in towns and villages on 
national, i.e., Arabic, lines. When local authorities erected and 
furnished school buildings and had a sufficient number of volun- 
tary scholars, the government was prepared to send and pay the 
teachers. But few of the available teachers were equipped for 
the task. Those who had taught in Arabic schools usually lacked 
general education; others who possessed it were deficient in Ara- 
bic, having been educated by foreigners. Neither was it easy 
to find youths who were sufficiently prepared to take up the teach- 
ing profession. The standards of the schools were so different 
that it was almost impossible to reduce them to a common deno- 
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minator. The Jewish schools followed mostly the old German 
classification, the French ones—i.e., the most numerous of Christ- 
ian schools—followed their national arrangements; the Turkish 
classification, which one would expect in the Mohammedan 
schools, had remained a dead letter; the other small groups could 
not be classified at all. Even now it is not easy to find out in the 
voluntary schools where elementary education. ceases and the 
secondary begins. Under the circumstances a beginning had to 
be made by the public authority with elementary education. 


I. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


A. In the Government schools Arabic is the language for teach- 
ing. They are not denominational schools in principle, although 
as a matter of fact most of them are Mohammedan. But religion 
is taught, because for the Easterns an education without religion 
is as unthinkable as coeducation of boys and girls. (Concerning 
the latter it must be said that the Jews act differently, also that 
in the kindergarten or preparatory classes little boys are some- 
times taught together with children by women.) If a number of 
a certain Christian denomination attend such a school, a teacher 
of their creed is appointed, who has to teach them religion. Ac- 
cording to the last statistics some 2,400 Christians, forming 10 
per cent, were in these schools, of whom 1,800 were Greek schis- 
matics, 355 Greek Catholics, and only 85 Latin Catholics. The 
latter are in places where the Catholic population is very small 
and scattered. 

As far as classes are concerned, the government schools after 
the preparatory classes count six years for elementary education 
and the rest for secondary education. In the country schools the 
girls attend only in small numbers and rarely remain after the 
age of eleven, having reached the third class. The largest number 
of boys in the country go only as far as the fourth class and leave 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen. Even in town schools hardly 
any girl goes beyond the elementary sixth class, most of them 
leaving at the age of twelve, owing to the custom of early mar- 
riages for the female sex. The boys’ schools in the towns show 
an attendance of 1,244 in the first elementary class, but a thou- 
sand less in the sixth, the usual age of leaving being fourteen or 
fifteen. In future years these figures may improve, for some of 
the past pupils did not enter the elementary class until the ages of 
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nine or ten, probably because there was some years ago no school 
available. Since the year 1920 the number of government schools 
has risen from 171 to 310; that of the teachers of both sexes from 
408 to 760; the number of boys from 8,419 to 18,147; of girls 
from 2,243 to 4,782. 

B. The Jewish schools fall into two groups: the largest of them 
are those under the Zionist agency, numbering 223 schools with 
over 20,000 pupils, being two-thirds of all Jewish pupils and one- 
quarter of all young people receiving instruction in Palestine. 
The other group of Jewish schools is not homogeneous, consisting 
of 100 schools with over 10,000 pupils; they are maintained by 
eleven different authorities and have no common curriculum. 
Speaking generally of the Jewish schools, it must be borne in 
mind that of the 30,000 Jewish pupils some 3,000 must be counted 
as secondary or technical or agricultural scholars, or as students 
in one of the four training colleges for teachers. 

The elementary schools of the largest—i.e., the Zionist group— 
have with the preparatory class an eight-year course, the last of 
which is counted by the government as the first class of second- 
ary education. Within the Zionist group there are again three 
divisions, all of which impart a Hebrew education—i.e., the 
lessons are given in Hebrew; they give, besides, instruction in 
general subjects; and the largest or general division teaches also 
English and Arabic. 

In the so-called “Mizrahi” schools special stress is laid on religi- 
ous instruction and practice; but in the “Labor” section, chiefly 
to be found in the newer agricultural communistic settlements, 
emphasis is laid on agriculture, self-government and individual 
work. The schools are under special government inspectors, but 
managed by the Jewish Agency. The latter contributes less than 
half of the cost, the government about one-eighth, the rest com- 
ing from fees or local levies. The teachers’ salaries are higher 
than in the government schools. 

C. Mohammedan schools, not under government, numbered last 
year altogether 94 with over 5,600 pupils, only 812 of them being 
girls. Of these establishments only 6 were conducted by the 
Supreme Mohammedan Council, 19 by local authorities, the other 
69 being private schools. As to their character nothing definite 
can be stated, as they are not conducted on a common basis nor 
publicly inspected. There being no account given as to the 
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method and the qualification of their teachers, one receives the 
impression that the standard in many of them is low. 

D. Christian schools number altogether about 200 with 17,000 
pupils, and therefore present a good proportion of the educa- 
tional work in Palestine; for while the Mohammedan population 
numbers 750,000, and the Jewish 175,000, the Christians are only 
90,600. Speaking first of the non-Catholics, we find that they are 
partly maintained by native, partly by foreign organizations. 
The 28 native schools are maintained by the three schismatic 
Patriarchates (14 of them being Greek with over 1,100 pupils, 
Syriac 2 with 100, Armenian 4 with 400) ; the other 8 belong to 
small societies or private persons and have less than 800 chil- 
dren. Of the 52 Protestant schools, maintained by foreign 
bodies, 20 with 2,000 pupils are British, 10 with some 500 are 
American, 18 with some 1,400 are German, and one with 150 is 
Swedish. 

Catholics, forming less than 40 per cent of the Christian popu- 
lation, are comparatively well provided with elementary schools, 
a number of which are attended also by non-Catholics. Here 
again we find native schools, where the medium of tuition is Ara- 
bic, and, on the other hand, foreign schools where the language 
of the corresponding nationality predominates, although Arabic 
is also taught. Of the Catholic Arab schools 45 belong to the 
Missions of the Patriarch or of the Franciscan Fathers with about 
3,000 pupils; 16 with some 900 pupils belong to the Greek 
Catholics. 

Among the foreign Catholic schools, 38 with over 4,600 pupils 
are French, 12 with 1,400 are Italian, 3 with some 460 are Ger- 
man, but in the latter Arabic is the teaching language. With re- 
gard to the Catholic schools generally it must be said that a con- 
siderable number of the scholars are non-Catholics; with regard 
to the Catholic schools conducted by foreigners it must also be 
observed that at least one-tenth must be put down as receiving a 
higher degree of education, called according to English nomen- 
clature, “secondary.” 


II, SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A. So far the government has provided only one full second- 
ary school, viz., the Arab College at Jerusalem, with four classes 
leading up to matriculation. In nine of the principal town boys’ 
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schools the two top classes are counted as the first and second 
class for secondary education. For secondary education of girls 
outside the Women’s Training College, there is no government 
provision made so far. 

A matriculation examination has been established by the De- 
partment of Education for the purpose of fixing a common stand- 
ard, also of facilitating the entrance of the young people into 
civil service and the learned professions (e.g., the study of law 
and the teaching carriere in Palestine) as well as into foreign 
universities. The syllabus is modelled on the English system, 
and the Matriculation Certificate admits the holder to the English 
universities and to the American ones of Beirut and Cairo. This 
admission is very valuable to Palestinians, as they have so far 
only the beginnings of one university, designed for Hebrews. 

Candidates who have not passed all the compulsory subjects, 
but have passed in several, and have a good general education, 
are granted a school certificate, which suffices for the civil service 
and admits to the training college for teachers. Five subjects 
must be passed, of which two must be languages, one mathe- 
matics, and one a science subject. The peculiarity of the matri- 
culation examination is the freedom of choosing the principal 
language. The examination may be undergone either in English, 
in Arabic, or in New Hebrew,—these three being the official lan- 
guages of Palestine. In 1929 there were 73 candidates examined ; 
82 took the examination in Arabic, 23 in English, and 18 in 
Hebrew. 

B. There are four Jewish training colleges for teachers belong- 
ing to the secondary standard and other Hebrew schools with 
three or more secondary classes, among them being two com- 
mercial schools, one at Haifa, the other at Tel Aviv (Jaffa). The 
Hebrew gymnasia at Petah Tiqva has hitherto been the only one 
of them which presented pupils for matriculation; for the others 
there is a government inspection in the top class, in order to 
secure to some outgoing pupils the school certificate. 

C. Among the non-government Mohammedan schools there ap- 
pear only three as having secondary classes for boys, who num- 
ber altogether about 300. 

D. In the Greek gymnasium in Jerusalem were 23 boys and 2 
girls in 4 classes; in the Armenian seminary 41 boys in 4 classes. 
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The seven Protestant schools use English in their 3 or 4 secondary 
classes, and educate over 260 boys and less than 200 girls. 

For girls there is only one Catholic school which has secondary 
classes which lead up to matriculation or the school certificate, 
viz., the Schmidt school, conducted by the German Sisters of 
Saint Charles Borromeo; they have about 50 secondary pupils 
and teach the ordinary subjects in English. The same work is 
done at the boys’ school, “Terra Santa College,” in Jerusalem, 
conducted by the Franciscan Fathers, the head being a graduate 
of Washington University. At present they have 290 pupils, of 
whom one-third attend the secondary classes. The school has not 
only attracted a number of non-Catholic Christians, but also 60 
Mohammedans and even 25 Jews; the latter come because none 
of the nearer Jewish schools prepare for matriculation. 

The three colleges of the French Brothers of Saint John de La 
Salle at Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, with more than 200 pupils in 
their secondary classes, had hitherto not been able to compete in 
the matriculation exams; for, as their teaching language is 
French, their pupils could not take the papers in English or Ara- 
bic. Now they take in their fourth secondary class, which pre- 
pares for matriculation, all the subjects in English, and the ex- 
periment, which was successful last year in Jerusalem, will be 
applied for the future also in the two other colleges. 

The government reports in the past have not given the number 
of the Catholic seminarists, who pursue secondary studies. There 
are in the Latin seminary for the diocese of Jerusalem 32 juniors 
taught by the Benedictines of Beuron; others in the Greek semin- 
ary conducted by the White Fathers, and in the Syriac seminary 
for juniors conducted by the Subiaco Benedictines; to these must 
be added the Juniorates of the Franciscan and Salesian Fathers 
and of the Christian Brothers. 


III. VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


A. The first place must be given to the training of teachers. 
For women there exists a special government college with five 
classes; the lower classes are of the same type as the upper classes 
of elementary schools; the higher classes have a secondary char- 
acter. As the girls’ schools in the country do not yet reach a nor- 
mal standard, the teachers need not prepare for matriculation or 
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the secondary school certificate. During the last two years the 
pupils receive a professional training. 

The Jews maintain two colleges for men and two for women; 
the first three years are of a secondary standard; the last two 
years are for vocational training as in the college for women just 
mentioned. The government’s own training college for men is 
attached to the Arab secondary college. The candidates must 
have gained the matriculation or the secondary school certificate, 
and are then trained for one year only. 

The only purely Christian training college is that for girls, at- 
tached to the school of the German Sisters of Saint Charles Bor- 
romeo (Schmidt school). The course of study there is the same 
as for the men, just mentioned. For Catholic male teachers no ar- 
rangements are made; if they like they may prepare privately for 
the government examination, or attend the undenominational 
government training college, but many have passed no public 
examinations or professional training. The Christian Brothers 
and the School Sisters prepare their members privately. 

B. Technical education, in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
not yet far advanced. There is indeed a Jewish technical school 
in Haifa providing a four-year course in architecture and en- 
gineering, but there is no government institution. The time for 
that has not arrived, and there are more crying needs in the 
country. But there are a number of institutions where youths 
are trained in different trades. This is necessary for financial 
and for moral reasons. The bulk of Palestine natives, partly 
by inheritance, partly on account of the hot climate, would rather 
work as little as possible, and live on little than to work hard and 
enjoy a higher standard of living Therefore it is important for 
the sake of his moral fiber to accustom the Arab to work from 
his youth. Then, again, the standard of living and the prices 
have gone up; consequently more effort is needed and better 
workmanship is demanded for making a living; those who do not 
want or know how to work will be crowded out, because employ- 
ment in Palestine is scarce too. 

Native and foreign societies, especially missionaries, have al- 
ways found it both kind and prudent to teach the boys in their 
orphanages useful trades, and to lay less stress on book learning. 
The Protestant Syrian orphanage, supported by a German society, 
is perhaps the most developed institution for this purpose; but 
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also the Salesian Fathers, who came later, have at Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem and Nazareth done most precious work for poor 
Catholic orphans or neglected boys. The Jews have in Jerusalem 
special schools for boys and girls, teaching them handicrafts and 
artistic work. 

C. Agricultural and horticultural education is needed in coun- 
try districts for the same reasons as manual training. As the 
bulk of the Jewish immigrants are intended for agricultural work, 
the new arrivals, who had no knowledge of this kind of employ- 
ment, have to be trained. Not only are there special colonies for 
men and women devoted to this purpose, but three “Children’s 
Villages” have been established where orphan children live with 
their teachers, trainers and nurses together in a kind of com- 
munist corporation, and are trained in agriculture and housework 
in all their branches, side by side with their elementary school- 
ing. High praise has been gained in this respect also by the Sale- 
sian Fathers for the agricultural and horticultural training they 
are giving their orphans at Beitgemal, the first burial place of 
Saint Stephen, standing on a height and looking down upon the 
railway to Jerusalem. 

For the government schools a supervisor of school gardens has 
been appointed, who visits the rural schools and gives to teachers 
and pupils instruction on the spot. As grain growing does not 
pay in Palestine, and there is no demand for all the wine that 
could be produced, the country will have to turn to fruit grow- 
ing, market gardening, tobacco planting and silk production. 
Where wells can be sunk, fruit and vegetables can be grown all 
the year round; e.g., the melon season in spring lasts until pome- 
granates are ripe; these are followed by plums and apricots; then 
comes the season for figs and grapes, lasting until the bananas 
and oranges are ripe; the latter again last all through the win- 
ter, and then in spring the circle commences again. From this 
fact it will appear how important it is, with an indolent popula- 
tion that will not make provision for a far future, to encourage 
the children in the planting of trees. For this purpose an “Arbor 
Day” has been instituted for each February, when the Agricul- 
tural Department supplies trees for planting free of or at a small 
charge to the school gardens, also to private people who apply for 
them. Besides some hundreds of fruit trees, there were given in 
one year over 2,000 mulberry trees for sericulture, and over 8,000 


forest trees. 
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The treatment of silk worms is shown in the village schools 
where mulberry trees have been planted. As to forest trees, one 
has to keep in mind that the whole country outside Mount Car- 
mel possesses only a few small forest plantations of longer stand- 
ing. In Turkish times tree planting was not encouraged, and as 
the land has no other local fuel than decayed trees or branches 
and bushes, there was always the risk that the forest trees would 
be stolen before they were fully grown. 

In the mountainous districts the suitable plots were used for 
fruit trees, which the law guards by means of severe penalties, 
and therefore nothing was left for forests. Even the planting 
of fruit trees, including olive trees, was done at haphazard, and 
trees were left standing even when decayed, as long as they bore 
a few fruits. Every help given to tree planting means, therefore, 
a benefit for the public welfare and a contribution to the wealth 
of the country. 

The latest developments in advanced agricultural work are 
represented by a one-year course established for rural school 
teachers, and by an agricultural government boarding school at 
Tulkarem. The senior course at the latter lasts three years and 
is open only to 30 pupils in each class who previously must have 
had a secondary education; the junior course lasts only one full 
year. Sons of landowners have the preference, and it is hoped 
that by their example the poorer villagers will also be induced 
to follow improved methods of farming. 


IV. UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


There is at present no public national institution of a univer- 
sity character in the country. The nearest approach to it is the 
establishment of legal studies authorized by a charter and 
managed by a Board of Jurists, among whom the government is 
also represented. The model for this corporation is the English 
“Inns of Court.” The candidates must have passed the Palestine 
or some equivalent matriculation examination or be graduates of 
a recognized university before they can be entered as students. 
As there is no medical institute in Palestine, medicine may be 
practiced by those who have gained a university degree or a 
recognized medical diploma. 

A university in name and fact, but practically restricted to 
Jews, is the Hebrew University, which has just celebrated the 
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tenth anniversary of its active teaching work by granting the 
degree of M.A. to 13 candidates, who have completed a four-year 
course in the faculty of Humanities (Arts, and Science). It is 
at present the only faculty fully established, and its chief aim 
is the promotion of Hebrew literature and culture, both ancient 
and modern. The different branches of it, and the research de- 
partments connected with it, have been only gradually estab- 
lished, and they include today those of Jewish studies, Chemistry, 
Parasitology, Hygiene, Botany, Zoology, Geology, Bacteriology, 
Mathematics, also of Arabic, Islamic, Hellenistic and Mediaeval 
(Latin) Literatures, History and Philosophy. Some of the stu- 
dents have been at the institution for seven years; but as they 
had no opportunity of reaching beforehand the matriculation 
standard, they had first to be prepared for this. 

In the meantime European and American Students have come 
to swell the numbers; they will chiefly take up positions as rabbis 
or teachers. Now some Hebrew Palestine youths are preparing 
for matriculation, several of them at the “Terra Santa College” 
of the Franciscan Fathers. There seems to have been a falling 
off of non-matriculated hearers last year, since when all the lec- 
tures have been given on Mount Scopus, some distance from the 
center of Jerusalem city. 

At the recent Moslem Congress it was resolved to establish also 
a Mohammedan university in Jerusalem. 

As institutions of university rank ought to be counted the 
Major Clerical Seminaries of the Catholic Dioceses and the Re- 
ligious Orders. The Seminary of the Latin Patriarch, conducted 
by the Benedictines of Beuron, gives a two-year course of Phi- 
losophy and a four-year course of Theology to 28 senior students, 
including some Clerics of the Dormition Abbey, O.8.B. The 
White Fathers are in charge of the Catholic Greek Seminary at 
Saint Anne’s, Jerusalem. The Franciscan Philosophers are edu- 
cated at Bethlehem, the Theologians at Jerusalem. The Fathers 
of the Sacred Heart have their Philosophers at Nazareth, but 
their Theologians at Bethlehem. The Carmelite Fathers have 
their Major Seminary for Palestine and the Eastern Missions on 
Mount Carmel, the Palestine Salesian Fathers theirs at Cremisan 
near Bethlehem. 

It is no doubt a great advantage to future priests, destined for 
work in different parts of the world, to come to the Holy Land, 
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the scene of most Biblical events, and to receive there, as it were, 
a commentary on the holy books by living through the different 
seasons, and to watch the lives of the natives, who have preserved 
so many of the old customs. For theologians, life in Palestine at 
present is perhaps more interesting and instructive than ever, 
owing to the research work in archeology carried on by means of 
excavations and of cataloguing their results. This thought leads 
us over to: 


V. POSTGRADUATE STUDIES 


A number of Societies from different countries and of different 
religions have sent their representatives to Palestine for excava- 
tions. But in order that unique objects of antiquity should not 
be carried away from the country, strict regulations against this 
danger have been issued, but at the same time a number of Pales- 
tine museums have been established. Specialists from all parts 
of the world are coming here to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered them for advanced archeological studies by the 
excavations and museums. They find also as an additional asset 
a number of resident specialists, well qualified by a long stay in 
the country, to be their guides. 

But besides these more individual opportunities for biblical 
and archeological studies, there are regular courses of tuition in 
biblical schools. The one best known, by its long standing and 
excellent work, is the Institute of Saint Etienne, conducted by 
the French Dominicans. Nearly all the Fathers of it have been 
here for years, and are numbered amongst the first-rate authori- 
ties in biblical questions. Their students are mostly priests, 
either lecturers on Holy Scripture in universities or in seminaries 
in different parts of the world, or intending to devote themselves 
to biblical studies. More recent is the Biblical Institute of the 
Franciscan Fathers at the Flagellation Convent in Jerusalem. It 
has been long in the mind of the Franciscan authorities, and they 
have supplied it with a museum which has archeological treasures 
accumulated by their brethren for centuries, also local documents 
of considerable antiquity. 

The institute is at present exclusively for members of their 
own order for all the parts of the-world; i.e., for young priests 
who are to teach Holy Scripture in the seminaries of their pro- 
vinces. Several of their past scholars have already gained de- 
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grees at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. These priest- 
students come to Palestine for two years after having completed 
the ordinary course of theological studies, and in addition a two- 
year course of biblical studies in Rome, so that they are well 
qualified for their final work here. 

The branch of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Jerusalem is 
conducted, like its stem in Rome, by the Jesuit Fathers. It has 
already a valuable museum, and takes its part in the work of 
excavation. It holds a medium place between a museum and the 
two biblical schools just mentioned. On the one hand, it has not, 
like the latter, resident students, following a fixed curriculum. 
On the other hand, it does more than a mere museum, for it con- 
ducts the groups of the Roman students, who come here for some 
months every year to the different parts of the country, and 
especially to the sites of the excavations; and at other times it 
takes groups of catechists and teachers at the higher schools 
round the country to let them observe the geography, flora, fauna, 
and the cultural and climatic conditions of Palestine. 

By using the educational means offered by Palestine, many 
priests will be better fitted to obey the word that went out from 
Jerusalem. “Going therefore, teach ye all nations”; and the law 
that went forth from Sion: “Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you” (Math. XXVIII, 19, 20.) 


Jerusalem (Box 22). LamBert Notte, O.8.B. 


SOME DEVICES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
COLLEGE TEACHING 


During the last few years much has been done toward per- 
fecting the equipment and curriculum in the modern American 
college, while the student, the heart of the college problem, the 
reason for which the college exists, has been seemingly neglected. 
Recently, however, there has been a marked change in this re- 
gard. Today, educators seem to be directing their attention, not 
so much to the material well-being of the institution, as to a 
critical appraisal of the actual work which colleges are endeavor- 
ing to do toward the promotion of sound scholarship. 

From a careful perusal of the current literature in the college 
field the writer finds that the prevailing tendency indicates a 
keen awareness of the necessity to improve college teaching. 
Everyone knows that neither the bachelor’s nor the master’s de- 
gree is always a guarantee for good teaching. Just as a doctor 
or a lawyer has to have special training for his profession, so in 
like manner does the college teacher need to become acquainted 
with the techniques of teaching. To say that the college teacher 
needs no particular training is just as ridiculous as to say that the 
painter, the sculptor, or the actor requires no skill in his profes- 
sion. The improvement of college instruction therefore as an 
essential technique for successful teaching is the problem this 
paper professes to discuss. 

There was a time when the average college teacher considered 
that successful teaching required only a thorough knowledge of 
the subject. Hence, his whole endeavor was to equip himself 
scholastically in his chosen field and, resting upon the assurance 
that this was all that was needed, he became a law unto himself. 
On the other hand, the primary teacher who knew his subject 
was required to spend long hours in the pursuit of the technical 
study of educational methods and pedagogical principles. 

The result has been that today very little criticism can be 
brought against the primary teachers who, because of profes- 
sional study, have gradually been acquiring clearly conceived 
aims and definitely defined methods which have made them art- 
ists in their profession; whereas college teachers, still unwilling 
to believe that educational methods are a real acquisition to the 
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teaching profession, are constantly being accused of aimless 
teaching which is reflected in the attitude of the students. 

That this apathy and over-confidence of college teachers have 
a direct influence on the educational life of the student experience 
proves. Often children who are capable of doing good work, the 
real thinkers, who are conscientiously endeavoring to take ad- 
vantage of all the scholastic opportunities offered them, and who 
are spurred on by lofty ambition, have been forced into a rut and 
robbed of their noble incentives because of poor teaching. The 
following statement from the report worked out by a group of 
Dartmouth College seniors in 1924 testifies to the preceding state- 
ment. The report reads: 


“The chief indictment against the present method of teaching 
is that the student is forced into a passive, rather than an active 
attitude. The criterion of passing is his ability to absorb, retain, 
and regurgitate on the proper occasions about 50 per cent of the 
information the instructor sees fit to include in his course, to- 
gether with the latter’s supposedly authoritative commentary 
thereon.” * 

Statements such as this are neither to be passed over lightly 
nor to be rejected as a figment of the adolescent brain. They are 
undoubtedly symptomatic of something wrong—some malady 
somewhere in the educational program. 

That most students are alive to the inefficiency of college teach- 
ing is shown by a list of defects which was contributed by fifty- 
four seniors and graduates in the classes of a noted educator. 
Although these defects neither begin nor end with the college 
teacher, nevertheless they are of particular interest to those en- 
gaged in higher education. In the original study made by Mr. 
C. C. Crawford on “The Defects and Difficulties in College Teach- 
ing.” ?, which appeared in the October 27, 1928, issue of School 
and Society, the author lists eighteen faults found in college 
teaching. For the sake of convenience this list may be sum- 
marized under four headings: They are: (1) Personality traits, 
(2) preparation for classes, (3) classroom technique, (4) personal 
appearance. Teachers were criticized for absent-mindedness 
pessimism, unsociability, lack of a sense of humor, and many 


1L. P. Eisenhart, “The Intellectual Life in the College,” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin. Vol. XVI (March, 1930), p. 43. 

*C. C. Crawford, “Defects and Difficulties in College Teaching, School 
and Society. Vol. 28, (October, 1928), p. 497-502. 
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similar personality traits which detract from the teacher. They 
were likewise accused of carelessness and unsatisfactory plan- 
ning of courses, lacking interest in their subject, and dwelling too 
long on minor points while major problems of interest were left 
unsolved. Teachers were also criticized by their students for em- 
ploying little technique in their teaching. Many defects, such as 
improper use of the lecture method, too little research work, too 
much stress placed on marks and examinations, and failure to 
adapt the course of study to the individual student, were likewise 
mentioned. The students found much to be desired in regard to 
the personal appearance, posture, dress, voice and physical de- 
velopment of their teachers. ' 

After reading the preceding summary of defects, the indif- 
ferent college professor is likely to smile, shrug his shoulders and 
say: “What do I care what the students think of me? I don’t 
rely much on their opinions.” All real teachers do care what their 
pupils think of them, for many students are familiar with the 
characteristics of good teaching, and all sincere teachers wish 
to become proficient. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, in his inaugural 
address at Oberlin College, October 24, 1927, said: 


“The central concern of all those interested in the validity of 
the college—the faculty itself, the administrative officers, the 
trustees, the alumni, the students and the whole community, im- 
mediate or remote, wherein the light of the college shines, should 
be that the faculty be composed of good teachers.” * 

That the improvement of college teaching is a live problem, 
the radical reorganization of the University of Chicago bears wit- 
ness, for the assumptions and fundamental principles upon. which 
the university plan is based have their origin in the considera- 
tion that there are notable defects in college and university or- 
ganization and in the content and methods of higher education. 
In an account of the new college plan, Mr. C. 8. Boucher says: 


“We have taken this step at the University of Chicago—the 
substitution of a definite level of educational achievement and 
accomplishment for the old traditional time-serving course- 
credit requirement—because we believe that in the present de- 
velopment of education it is a step most needed to shift em- 
phasis from forms to substance.” * 


* Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Inaugural Address, Oberlin College, Oct. 24, 1927. 
*C. S. Boucher, “The New College Plan.” The University of Chicago, 
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Confronted with the criticisms indicated in this investigation, 
the true educator, he who wishes to find a remedy for the pre- 
vailing pedagogical ills, will go in search for causes. The real 
source of the trouble seems to lie in the fact that college teachers 
are permitted to enter the classroom without any specific train- 
ing in the technique of college teaching. Although there may 
be individuals skilled in their profession who have never made a 
systematic study of teaching, the great majority of teachers need 
professionalized training. In the same way as the primary 
teacher is required to follow certain courses in educational psy- 
chology as a prerequisite for teaching, so should the college 
teacher become familiar with the various aims that must govern 
college instruction. Since education is the process of arousing, 
sustaining and directing the self-activitity of the pupils, it is the 
duty of the teacher, whether he is teaching in the primary grades 
or in the higher institutions of learning, to discover the best 
means to accomplish this end. 

Such agencies that have been used in college instruction to ac- 
complish the aims of the college are the laboratory, the library, 
the lecture, the recitation, the quiz, the examination—all of which 
are good in themselves and should not be abandoned by the col- 
lege professor. Nevertheless, the newer methods such as the 
project, the section, the round table, the advisor, the tutor, the 
preceptor, the conference and the comprehensive examination, 
both written and oral seem to shift the burden from the teacher 
to the pupil, consequently making him carry the load in the 
learning process and thus bringing about greater initiative, self- 
dependence and expression, participation and cooperation on the 
part of the student. 

Moreover, in order to carry out the preceding objectives, to 
make sure that the college teacher has a thorough knowledge of 
the science of education, and to eliminate waste of time both by 
the teacher and the student, constructive supervision is necessary. 

That many colleges and universities are found wanting in this 
particular device today can be well surmised from a report by 
Clyde M. Hill, Professor of Secondary Education at Yale Uni- 
versity, on the Improvement of College Teaching found in Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision for March, 1929.5 In 


*Clyde M. Hill, Educational Administration and Supervision, March, 
1928, p. 12-222. 
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attacking the specific problem of supervision he reports that, 
while 60 per cent of the colleges have provision for the super- 
vision of instruction, the detailed descriptions of the supervisory 
procedure indicate that systematic supervision is in use in not 
more than 10 per cent of the ninety-five institutions studied. 

From an investigation made by Bernard J. Kohlbrenner of 
the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, on “What Supervision 
Do Teachers Receive?” he found much to be desired. He says 
that “Supervision tends to become merely inspection if it is not 
devoped cooperatively, and if the classroom visitation is not fol- 
lowed by helpful criticism.” Mr. Kohlbrenner also characterizes 
much of the supervision which teachers generally receive in the 
following remarks found in his investigation. One critically 
minded teacher states that her “teaching was all that was to be 
expected by the supervisor”; another that “the supervisor thought 
everything satisfactory”; and a third that “the supervision was 
entirely subjective.” 

Although this report on supervision was not aimed directly 
at the college teacher, it is indicative, however, of much of the 
work that is being done in the name of supervision. 

So far it has been the purpose and duty of this study to show 
that there is much inefficient teaching in colleges today, that pro- 
fessionalized training is necessary in order that the teacher may 
form clearly conceived aims, and that constructive supervision 
should be employed as an educational device. That many in- 
stitutions have been keenly aware of the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent status quo of college teaching is evinced by a number of 
experimental changes in their teaching procedures. 

President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard seems to think that 
the whole subject of teaching centers around the problem of not 
how we teach but rather why we teach.’ He says we must first 
consider what we are after—not by repeating vague definitions 
of education which everyone accepts, but by stating concrete 
points that seem to need attention in American colleges. He 
holds that at Harvard four problems appear to be especially sig- 
nificant. They are: (1) to devote more attention to the under- 


*B. J. Kohlbrenner, “What Supervision Do Teachers Receive?” The 
Catholic Educational Review, March, 1931, p. 155. oF 

7A. Lawrence Lowell, “The Harvard Tutorial System.” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, November, 1928, p. 373. 
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graduate as an individual, (2) to treat him as a whole being, (3) 
to make him more largely educate himself, and (4) to provoke in 
him an interest in so doing. 

In order to accomplish these four objectives and to help the 
undergraduate to fill in the gaps in his courses and enable him 
to survey the whole field, Harvard has adopted the tutorial sys- 
tem serving only as a means to an end, which end is the com- 
prehensive examination. This is the essential element in the 
Harvard system and the incentive that makes the tutorial system 
successful. A few colleges, such as Bowdoin, the University of 
Chicago, and Wabash College, have put this plan into effect. 

In 1905 Princeton introduced the preceptorial system.* Before 
that time most of the courses for upper classmen were conducted 
by means of lectures. Tests, examinations, and an occasional es- 
say were the means employed to determine to what extent a 
course had made an impression on the student’s memory. The 
student believed that all he had to do was to accept the informa- 
tion as set forth in the professor’s lectures. The introduction of 
the system did away with mass teaching and directed atten- 
tion to the individual. 

To insure against the process of assimilation of facts and to 
provide for self-education, the preceptor assigned a prescribed 
amount of reading which was coordinate with lectures and con- 
ferences. Since the introduction of this plan there has been con- 
stant study by the several departments in relation to their pro- 
gram of courses, with the result that a considerable number of 
courses have been changed or rearranged. Producing scholars 
is now the chief aim of the faculty, whereas formerly the giving 
of lectures was the essential concern. This new process has de- 
veloped initiative and a sense of responsibility in the student. 

At Reed College, Oregon, a small college of three hundred stu- 
dents and twenty-five faculty members, personal conferences and 
group discussions are used in which the chief responsibility for 
the intellectual progress of the student is placed squarely upon 
his own shoulders. The student is encouraged to form his own 
opinions and to state and defend them, though they may be in 


® Luther P. Eisenhart, “Teaching at Princeton.” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, November, 1928, pp. 378-387. 
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opposition to the opinions of his fellow students or of his teacher. 
A reasonable degree of freedom to seek and choose for them- 
selves is given to the students, they are not compelled to listen 
to their teachers, class attendance is not marked, and there is no 
system of cuts, excuses or penalties. Yet with all this freedom 
it is not uncommon to find groups of upper class students carry- 
ing on discussions and investigations with no teacher present. 
This method of informal teaching has done away with the desk 
and the raised platform, has lessened the gulf between professors 
and students, and has promoted friendly intercourse between 
them. 

At Rollins College, in Florida, the instructor gives a series of 
lectures from two to five times a week at which he assigns read- 
ings, sometimes in a chosen text and always in reference books 
and periodicals.‘° At the end of the term a formal examination 
is held, the papers are marked either by the instructor or by an 
assistant, and the final grades are recorded. The system worked 
out in Rollins College is called the seminar or workshop plan, 
the purpose of which is to bring the student and instructor into 
the closest contact. This makes possible a recognition of indi- 
viduality—an atmosphere of acquaintance, confidence and mutual 
respect between students and faculty. Rollins College reports 
that the workshop method of teaching does provide for a better 
development of the individuality of each student, for it is based 
on the theory that immature students who have not learned how 
to study need an instructor while they are preparing their les- 
sons. The students at Rollins College are permitted to prepare 
their work in any place they desire, while, as occasion demands, 
they return to the classroom to consult with the instructor. 

Recent investigations show that, although colleges have not 
reached their goal in educational improvement, they are at least 
making consistent efforts to solve extremely complicated prob- 
lems. The methods being used by some colleges to improve teach- 
ing may be classified as follows: (1) Administrative procedure, 
(2) classroom devices, and (3) educational courses. Much is be- 
ing done to incorporate in the actual teaching such educational 
schemes as orientation programs, individualized instruction, sepa- 


* George Carrothers, “The Workshop Method of Teaching in Rollins 
College.” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, November, 1928, 
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ration of the staff into research and teaching groups, organiza- 
tion of the college program for experimental purposes, classroom 
visitation, and ability grouping. In a word, the scientific spirit 
seems to be in operation in many colleges and universities of this 
country. 

According to Charles H. Judd, Director of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, this movement will prove a 
means toward accomplishing the desired end, for he epitomizes 
the reasons for poor college teaching as follows: “It is not be- 
cause professors lecture or because professors have research in- 
terests; it is because colleges have not adopted the scientific 
methods of directing their activities.” “ 

In conclusion, it must be clearly understood that all this array 
of highly technicalized, scientific education on the part of the 
teacher will accomplish little for the individual student, for whom 
the college exists, unless such education be accompanied by a 
thorough knowledge of Catholic principles, an appreciation of 
the real values of life. Reverend Virgil Michel, O.S.B., says, 
“The staff of the Christian college today must be, not a well- 
drilled army of technicians, but a well-unified, cooperative fam- 
ily spontaneously breathing out a common atmosphere.’ There- 
fore, from the standpoint of college education, this is the only 
way in which a real improvement in college teaching can be 
attained. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF A DIFFERENTIATED CURRIC- 
ULUM FOR WOMEN—II 


Concerning which problems in particular may we look for 
most useful and reliable suggestions? Suppose we return for the 
moment to our definition of curriculum as a set of objectives 
and to our definition of objectives as personality adjustments. 
Let us ask ourselves what adjustments other than she is now 
making are required first by a young woman’s own nature and 
secondly by the demands of the changing social and economic 
order. Next let us examine what modifications in present pro- 
grams of study might most advantageously be made to assist 
her in making those adjustments. Because any program of 
studies, new or old, depends intrinsically for its success upon 
those who teach and administer it, a third problem involved in 
differentiation is the choice and qualification of the faculty. 
(The importance of considering the faculty was quite recently 
impressed upon me. In conversation with two friends the ques- 
tion arose: “If you were to have the opportunity to have your 
college work over again, how would you wish the offerings of 
the college (or university) to be modified?” For each one of 
us the answer was the same: “I should not mind so much what 
subjects were scheduled. I should look again for the names of 
those teachers who opened for me the meaning of life, the many 
wonderful possibilities afforded by scientific understanding and 
control of nature, the stirring beauty of great literature, the 
messages of music and of art, the complexities and the creative 
energy of human nature, ways of doing a piece of work attrac- 
tively and thoroughly. These great teachers, no matter what 
they taught, would make repetition of studies a real privilege.) 
But great teachers are often busy ones. Some are pursuing re- 
search. Others must lecture and travel to spread the stimula- 
tion and encouragement which their example gives. And the 
needs of their students being multiple as well as individual, in 
the lecture hall, the laboratory, the library, the recreation rooms, 
on the campus and off, may rise like thorns and check the tender 
plants of right aspirations growing from the good seed sown by 
great teachers. Hence a plan of systematic guidance is proving 
helpful and might by intelligent modification be made more so. 
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These, then, seem to me to be the chief problems of a differ- 
entiated curriculum for women: 

1. What shall be the objectives? 

2. What change in the program of studies will be most suit- 
able? 

3. How differently shall the faculty be qualified? 

4. How differently shall the students be guided toward maxi- 
mum profit from such differentiation? 

In the time that remains to me may I submit partial answers 
to these questions with the hope that in their partiality you may 
find sufficient motive for completing them with your own sug- 
gestions? 


1. THE OBJECTIVES 


The adjustments which a young woman has to make involve 
both her nature and the demands made upon her by society, 
but not separately. The two sets of pressures work together to 
evoke her responses. Society can get from her no more than she 
can by nature give and her individuality may have free expres- 
sion only within the limits set for her by the times and places of 
her influence. Since her nature remains the same, we may once 
for all decide that she must have right knowledge and right ex- 
perience concerning her health, mental and physical. The prob- 
lem then resolves itself into the question: What is there for her 
to do in society? Mr. Thomas Woody *° has quoted figures from 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States Department of Com- 
merce showing an increase of 226 per cent for women as com- 
pared with 78 per cent for men in professional service. There 
is hardly a single occupation, he says, among the hundreds listed, 
in which women have not found employment. Not all of these 
occupations, of course, can be or need be prepared for by a 
college or university curriculum. But some of them must be 
prepared for more adequately than they are at present. Toward 
what occupations do the women students who come to you look 
after college? I think I can safely answer for those from the 
northwest that many of them hope to be home-makers, teachers, 
librarians, nurses, social workers, and secretaries. Others wish 


” A History of Women’s Education in the U. S., Table III: Years 1910- 
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to be physical education and health directors, child specialists, 
statisticians, recreation leaders, nutritionists, or technicians. 
Those with special aptitude aim to become musicians, artists, 
writers, illustrators, business women, or research students. So 
various are these aims that there is reason to doubt whether one 
institution can satisfactorily afford specialized preparation for 
each one. I doubt further with Professor Morrison * whether a 
state university has a right to spend money raised by taxation 
of property, for such professional preparation. It would seem 
to be a more defensible policy for each institution to raise funds 
through special gifts and endowments or to charge sufficient fees 
to cover the expenses of certain chosen fields of specialization 
and then to offer the very best possible education in those fields. 
On this principle my own college has elected to prepare li- 
brarians, health directors, social workers, teachers, and research 
workers in particular, and has so concentrated energy in equip- 
ping and managing these departments as to secure national and 
international recognition of the work of students and teachers 
in these fields. In making this selection a conscious effort has 
been exerted not to duplicate the offerings of near-by institu- 
tions except in so far as there was room to excel. This avoid- 
ance of duplication and the subsequent pressing on toward ex- 
cellence I regard as a very sane social and economic measure. It 
parallels, I think, the admirable trend toward simplification and 
unification in program of study which is quite definitely follow- 
ing in the wake of failure (in part, at least) of the elective sys- 
tem. 
To teach, to heal, to make a home, to know the law and to 
participate in government, to rehabilitate the handicapped, to 
guide the reading of a community, and to continue to study, 
these are the life activities for which I should especially like to 
help young women prepare. Your choices may be different in 
pattern; let me urge you to describe them. Then when we have 
them listed in parallel columns, let us avoid what I call the 
fallacy of “either or” or of “not this, but that.” Any partial ob- 
jective will miss the target of wholesome personality develop- 
ment. Our differences must be only in emphasis; we may con- 
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centrate on different aspects, but we must “move the whole 


ahead.” 
2. THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Reference has been made above to the modern trend in pro- 
grams of study toward simplification and unification. You are 
all, no doubt, familiar with the University of Chicago Plan for 
undergraduate students (women included), the four divisions of 
which are the natural sciences, the biological sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. The plan of Stephens College 
claims to offer only functional courses, those “designed, so far 
as possible, to meet the actual needs of women living in the 
twentieth century. These courses are classified in four divisions: 
science, humanities, social studies, skills and techniques. The 
sub-divisions of these major groups and their presentation 
through sequences of orientation and elective courses aim to 
effect the integration of energies recommended by Amy Kelly in 
a pamphlet entitled “A Curriculum to Build a Mental World: 
A Proposal for a College of Liberal Arts for Women.” ?* With 
integration as the central theme six orientation courses are out- 
lined: Physical Sciences, Life Sciences, Social Sciences, Lan- 
guages, Aesthetics, and Philosophy. Many other proposed pat- 
terns might be represented. One further notable example is the 
course for American women to be offered at Oxford University 
this summer. Lectures, study, and excursions will utilize litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, religion, education, music, and art as 
seven angles of approach to a complete understanding of “Eight- 
eenth Century England.” Further multiplication of examples 
would seem unnecessary. Suffice it to add that someone might 
attempt.as an experiment allowing each student (1) to select 
at her first registration in college, just one subject, (2) to pursue 
studies in that subject on so comprehensive a scale as to come 
to require the other subjects offered, and (3) to create her own 
unique service in society.** 

Within the college courses themselves there is also ample room 
for experiment. Every intelligent teacher of women students 
adapts her course to meet their needs. At my own institution 
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some very interesting sequences of units have been worked out. 
Five years'‘of trying to get the fundamental concepts of a Gen- 
eral Course in Ethics usually given in a Seminary for men, ex- 
pressed in terms which college juniors (all women) could grasp 
and develop yield the following simple sequence: 


1. What gives meaning to your life? 

2. What equipment have you to succeed in life? 

3. How does law help you succeed? 

4. When is it reasonable for conscience to be your guide? 


Ana an attempt to point a course in General Psychology to a 
line of continuity in development offers as a tentative sequence 
of units: 

1. What makes you you and not somebody else? 

2. What scientific psychologists say and how they found out. 

3. The human soul’s advantage in having a body. 

4. How to recognize, recondition, and prevent abnormal ten- 
dencies in behavior. 

5. How to develop a wholesome personality. 


These course modifications, together with experiments in 
designing course sequences for Library Work, nursing education, 
and social service have proved very interesting and useful in 
realizing the chief aim of our college: namely, “to enable the 
young women of the northwest to do their share of the world’s 
work in a generous, gracious, beneficent manner.” ‘* You too, I 
am sure, have many trial differentiated programs you might re- 
port on. Again, let me urge you to report them. Tell me too 
if you do not agree that whatever patterns of courses we elect 
to concentrate on, we must make them allow for maximum par- 
ticipation on the part of the students. And further, let me have 
your opinion as to whether there can be any substitute in the 
program for organized instruction in religion. 


3. FACULTY QUALIFICATIONS 


Positions for women on college and university faculties are 
not, except in the case of some colleges for women, as numerous, 
as remunerative, nor as open to advancement as are positions 
for men. This fact raises two questions: (1) whether women 
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are as well qualified as men, and (2) if they are equally well 
qualified, why social justice does not secure them equal salaries 
and equal opportunities for advancement. On how many col- 
lege or university faculties is every member convinced that 
women are as capable intellectually and scholastically as men? 
And of those who are convinced how many teach as though they 
were convinced? Where may a college woman find full con- 
fidence in her ability as a research student, as an authority on 
science, politics, law, economics, even home nursing? And what 
is likely to be the effect of being taught as one who at best can 
passively accept instruction? Ordinarily, I think, college women 
resent a teacher’s constantly referring to differences in sex, of 
being stooped to and allowed for. The wiser way would seem to 
be to focus attention on possible achievement and keep it there. 
Too often in some institutions professors who have specialized 
in professional courses for men, fail in teaching women because 
they misinterpret differentiation in pattern or in emphasis as 
entailing concession of standards in fundamental knowledge. 
Thus a biology teacher trained with premedical students and ex- 
perienced in teaching them may refuse to adapt his subject to 
the needs of young women preparing to be kindergarten teachers. 
Or, it may be conceived of that a specialist in Chemistry might 
be unwilling to differentiate between what would be useful for 
engineers and what would be useful for nursing education. A 
careful accounting of each apparent failure will usually indicate 
the differentiation needed. Lowering of standards should never 
be a necessary concession to sex. Re-formulation of standards 
and change in application is reasonable procedure with any 
group—sex groups included. The adaptation is made not to sex 
but to incumbent need. Respect for the intelligence of women 
and reasonable adaptability are certainly two attitudinal quali- 
fications for teachers and administrators of women. To these 
two a third must be added and that is sincere and earnest scholar- 
ship. Every teacher ought to be a student in her field. When 
Dr. Mary Ellen Chase comes to St. Catherine’s, she reads and 
studies and writes. When she speaks with students or faculty 
members, she speaks of what she is reading, studying, and writ- 
ing. And we always learn from her. One reason why St. Cath- 
erine’s has a very high percentage of graduates continuing study 
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for higher degrees is, I think, that every faculty member con- 
tinues to study no matter how many degrees she holds. A de- 
gree is simply a mark of recognition that the individual who 
holds it knows how to study and does study. Personally, I wish 
very much that we might deserve to have as the current phrase 
among our college women: “I study history with ——-; literature 
with ——-; etc.” just as musicians and artists say, “I have studied 
with Dupre, Cortot, Henri, and Hoffman.” And with distinc- 
tion as a student or a scholar I should like to require with Mr. 
Abraham Flexner the philosophic intelligence to be “at work 
trying new patterns, trying, however vainly, to see things in the 
large as new material is accumulated. In this regard America 
may learn a lesson from the age-old universities of 
Europe.” . . He says, further: “America, with almost 
boundless resources, neither regards higher education at its 
proper value, nor knows what it is: university presidents and 
university faculties are—with notable exceptions, of course—in 
the dark. They possess the means, as is attested by the beauty 
of the campus and the luxury of the dormitories. They have 
not learned to use them for sound ends, as is witnessed by the 
fact that they will not forego a lovely campus, a Roman stadium, 
and extravagant buildings in order to make teaching a decent 
and possible profession for men of brains and taste in sufficient 
numbers.” '® I like Mr. Flexner’s concession “—with notable 
exceptions, of course—” and I should like to see exceptions 
multiplied until they become the rule. With a faculty informed 
about the capabilities and needs of women, willing to undertake 
and continue differentiation as need for it arises, genuinely sin- 
cere in dependable scholarship, and broad enough ever to inter- 
pret knowledge anew, experimentation with a differentiated cur- 
riculum in any institution ought to succeed. 


4. PERSONNEL GUIDANCE 


Finally, there is the problem of guidance. Do women students 
require more guidance than men? I do not know. I know they 
require much. Do they need a different kind of guidance than 
men? I do not know. I know that they need many kinds. Do 


* Flexner, Universities, American, English, German, p. 23. 
*Tbid., pp. 36-361. 
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they need more guidance today than formerly? Probably, for 
three reasons: (1) more of them come to college and they some- 
times get in one another’s way; (2) they are, on the average, 
more immature than were those who came to college in former 
years; (3) they are in the midst of more changes: what with 
the left-overs of the elective system, the orientation courses, 
and now with differentiated programs of study they stand in 
real danger of finishing college without ever really discovering 
what they should have come for. Not all students will need 
as much guidance as others will. The majority will, in a well- 
staffed, well-scheduled college, be kept on the way to improve- 
ment by the regular classes. But just as the chance of saving 
the few who are ill justifies long years of preparation on the 
part of doctors and elaborate and costly techniques of treatment 
developed by hospitals, so a personnel service which is discrim- 
inate, modest, systematic, and circumspect is worth while if it 
but saves from failure some-of those students whom we would 
wish most to benefit by our differentiation program. By dis- 
criminate I mean careful not to get its methods into the con- 
sciousness of the students lest they begin to think themselves as 
“cases” or “problems.” By modest I mean “giving a student 
another chance to prove her worth, letting her find her own 
way, set her own goals, even take the consequences of her 
own mistakes, believing that she will accomplish much once she 
is really awakened to the relation between what there is to learn 
and what she is to do.” To be systematic, guidance today has 
many helps, such as the cumulative record folders and Person- 
ality Rating Sheets published by The American Council on Edu- 
cation, the College Ability Tests and Standard Achievement 
Tests now quite universally in use. Provided the results of such 
records are studied and interpreted at least periodically, the per- 
sonnel service may reveal trends in interests or in ambitions or 
in aptitudes which may demand differentiation in the program 
of studies. Assiduity in checking up the records of status, of 
improvement or lack of it with success after college is exactly 
what I mean by the requirement that guidance be circumspect, 
for certainly that is the best college which produces the best 
characters, the characters that last.’* 


* The constant test applied by Sister Ste. Helene, Dean of The College 
of St. Catherine. 
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Besides record-keeping of course there is the duty of counsel- 
ling. Just as from each department there should issue publi- 
cations or demonstrations of new facts of general interest and 
benefit, so from the personnel office from time to time should 
come notices of measured supply and demand in the various 
vocations or occupations for women, interpretations of new edu- 
cational opportunities, etc. Interviews with personnel director 
should, I believe, be the last resort rather than the regular prac- 
tice or the first attempt to integrate the influences of the institu- 
tion for the individual student. Here as in every class, at every 
game or sport, everywhere the student should study with a more 
mature person both the changing aspects of society and the 
fundamental values of civilization. 

If, after listening to this address, you have in mind (1) one 
distinction between “civilization” and “the changing order,” and 
another between “curriculum” and “program of studies”; (2) 
the meaning of differentiation: from what, toward what, and 
how it is brought about ; (3) the chief problems involved, namely, 
the objectives, the program of studies, the faculty qualifications, 
and some characteristics of most helpful guidance, you have all 
that I purposed to present. Your own suggestions, I am sure, 
are ready. 

Sister JEANNE Marie. 
The College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CINCINNATI PROGRAM OF N. C. E. A. 


The preliminary program of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, to be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 27 to 30, has just been announced. 

Among the interesting papers that are to be read and dis- 
cussed at this meeting are the following: “The Work of the 
North Central Association Committee on the Revision of Stand- 
ards,” by Dr. George F. Zook, President, University of Akron, 
Chairman of the Committee in charge of the Study; “The Se- 
quence and Amount of Courses in Philosophy to be Required 
as a Minimum, What for a Major, for the Undergraduates of 
Our Catholic Colleges,” by the Reverend Gerald B. Phelan, St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont., Canada; “Adequate Financing 
of the Catholic College,” by the Very Reverend John W. R. 
Maguire, C.S.V., President, St. Viator College, Boubonnais, IIl.; 
“Objectives of Catholic Colleges for Women” by Sister Eveline, 
College of Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

“Duty of the Principal to Give a Unified Aim to the High- 
School Faculty,” by Brother Benignus, C.F.X., Principal, St. 
Joseph’s High School, Bardstown, Ky.; “The Pro and Con of 
Latin for All First and Second Year High-School Pupils,” by 
the Reverend Patrick L. Thornton, O.P., A.M., Fenwick High 
School, Oak Park, Ill.; “God in the Constitution,” by Brother 
Philip, F.S.C., Principal, St. John’s College High School, Wash- 
ington D. C.; “A Definite Plan for the Teaching of Religion in 
High Schools,” by the Reverend J. J. Laux, A.M., St. Agnes’ 
Chapel, Covington, Ky.; “The Advisability of Having More 
than One Community on the Central High School Faculty,” by 
Sister Rose Anita, 8.S.J., John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadephia, Pa. 

“The Place of Vocational Guidance in the Whole Guidance 
Program; Ways and Means to Promote It,” by the Reverend 
Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap., Director General, Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade, New York, N. Y.; “Ways and Means of Interesting 
School Executives and Administrators in a Program of Counsel- 
ing,” by Miss Irene H. Sullivan, Director, Cincinnati Clinic and 
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Vocational League, Parochial Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Ac- 
quainting High-School Students with the Requirements for Ad- 
mission to Catholic Colleges,” by the Reverend Clifford J. LeMay, 
S.J., Student Counselor, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill.; “Pro- 
cedures to Engender and to Follow Up Religious Vocations,” by 
the Reverend John J. Cullinan, A.M., Nazareth Hall, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

“In What Does Counseling Consist on the Elementary and 
High-School Levels?” by the Reverend E. Lawrence O’Connell, 
Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “The Qualifications 
and Training Necessary for Counselors on the Above Levels,” by 
Miss Marr P. Corre, Educational Research and Counseling Divi- 
sion, Cincinnati Schools; “The Scope of a Guidance Program in 
a High-School Course, and the Dangers of Limiting It to Voca- 
tional Guidance,” by Professor H. A. Frommelt, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis.; “The Necessity of Guidance in the 
Grade School,” by Sister M. Priscella, Notre Dame Academy, 
Cleveland, Ohio; “A Project in Vocational Guidance on the 
Grade-Schoo] Level,” by the Reverend Francis A. MeNelis, 
8.T.D., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Altoona, Pa. 

“Testing Measures as an Element in Counseling,” by Miss 
Ellamay Horan, De Paul University, Chicago, Ill.; “Testing 
Materials on the Elementary Level,” by Miss Helen M. Ganey, 
Chicago, Ill.; “Testing Materials on the High-School Level,” by 
Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F., Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa; 
“How to Find and How to Diagnose the Sub-Normal; The Prob- 
lem of Their Guidance,” by the Reverend John M. Wolfe, 8.T.D., 
Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa; 
“The Value of Standard Tests,” by Brother George, F.S.C., 
Principal, Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; “Vocabulary Teaching in the English Courses of High 
Schools,” by Brother Samuel, C.F.X., Principal, St. Michael 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; “Lecture vs. Laboratory Methods 
in the Teaching of the Natural Sciences in the High Schools,” by 
Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., Ph.D., Inspector of Schools, 
Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo. 

“The Devices in Teaching Religion,” by the Reverend Edmund 
Corby, A.M., Pastor, Holy Guardian Angels Church, Sanford- 
town, Ky.; “The Principal and the Staff” by Sister Mary Joan, 
O.P.; “The Problem Child,” by the Reverend John M. Wolfe, 
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8.T.D., Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, 
Iowa; “The Normal Training of Grade-School Teachers,” by the 
Very Reverend Monsignor Francis J. Macelwane, A.M., Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio; “The Professional 
Growth of Grade-School Teachers,” by Sister M. Bernardita; 
“The Pedagogical Conference,” by a Sister from Erie, Pa.; “Radio 
Education,” by Mr. Charles N. Lischka, A.M., Assistant Direc- 
tor, Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 

“Aims and Methods of Physical Education for Blind Boys and 
Girls,” by Sister M. Winefrede, St. Joseph’s Institute for the 
Blind, Jersey City, N. J.; “The Catholic Tone in the Education 
of the Blind,” by Sister M. Augustine, D. of W., St. Charles’ 
Hospital, Port Jefferson, L. I., N. Y.; “Need of Museums in Our 
Schools for the Blind,” by Sister M. Richarda, O.P., Catholic 
Institute for the Blind, New York, N. Y.; “The Place of Oral 
Expression or Speech Work in the Education of the Blind,” by 
Sister M. Eymard, St. Mary’s Institute for the Blind, Lans- 
dale, Pa. 

“Ts Our Course in Apologetics Practical,” by the Reverend 
E. 8. Berry, A.M., D.D., Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 
burg, Md.; “Importance of Liturgy and the Method of Teaching 
It,” by the Reverend Otto Wendel, O.S.B., St. Vincent Seminary, 
Latrobe, Pa.; “The Scope and Method of Teaching Catechetics,” 
by the Very Reverend Aloysius J. Muench, D.S.Se., LL.D., Rec- 
tor, St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis.; “Instructio ‘Quam 
Ingens,’” by the Reverend Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D., 
Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo.; “Instruction in Con- 
vert Making,” by the Reverend Gregory M. Cloos, D.D., Cathe- 
dral of the Holy Name, Chicago, IIl.; “The Importance to Semi- 
narians of the Present Liturgical Movement,” by the Very 
Reverend Basil Stegmann, O.8.B., Prior, St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn.; “Ascetic Theology—Its Necessity, Benefits, and 
a Method of Teaching,” by the Very Reverend Timothy Mona- 
han, O.F.M., Vice-President and Vicar, St. Bonaventure’s Semi- 
nary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; “The Seminary and the Mission 
Cause,” by the Reverend Arnold Jeurgens, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s 
Mission House, Techny, Ill. 

“Arousing and Developing Missionary Consciousness in the 
Preparatory Seminary,” by the Very Reverend E. J. McCarthy, 
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Superior, St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columban’s, Nebr.; 
“Training to Purity,” by the Reverend Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., 
St. Francis Monastery, Cincinnati, Ohio; “The Relationship Be- 
tween Faculty and Students,” by the Very Reverend Eugene F. 
Harrigan, S.S., A.M., S.T.B., President, St. Charles’ College, 
Catonsville, Md.; “The Manner and Importance of Teaching Bi- 
ology in the Preparatory Seminary,” by the Reverend Joseph 
McAllister, C.S.C., Assistant Superior, Holy Cross Seminary, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

The general subject of the papers to be discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference will be “Catholic 
Centers for the Deaf in Localities Where There Is No Catholic 
School for the Deaf.” 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference will be held at the Monastery of Our Lady of Con- 
solation, Carey, Ohio, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 
30, July 1 and 2, 1932, under the auspices of the Very Reverend 
Provincial Superiors. 

The Rev. Paul Vollrath, O.M.C., Superior of the monastery, 
and his confreres extend a hearty welcome to all delegates and 
assure them of fraternal hospitality. Carey is situated 160 
miles from Cincinnati on the Big Four Railroad on the direct 
line between Cincinnati, Toledo and Detroit. According to the 
present railroad schedule, there is convenient train service be- 
tween Cincinnati and Carey at 9.00 a. m., 12.50 p. m., and 11.25 
p.m. Delegates desiring further information as well as all dele- 
gates intending to be present at the meeting are kindly requested 
to give timely notice to the Rev. Paul Vollrath, O.M.C., Monas- 
tery of Our Lady of Consolation, Carey, Ohio. Our Seraphic Sem- 
inaries is the subject chosen by the Friars for this year’s meeting 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 


NEW SEMINARY TO BE OPENED 


The Sisters of St. Dominic, who have conducted the Academy 
of the Immaculate Conception at Hastings, Neb., for thirty 
years, have sold the building, grounds and equipment to the 
Fathers of the Holy Cross of Onamia, Minn., who will open a 
minor seminary there in August. Plans are being made by the 
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Crosier Fathers ultimately to open a high school and junior 
college for boys at Hastings. 


WORLD’S FAIR MOTION PICTURES 


Astonishing progress in industry during the past one hundred 
years brought about through man’s ingenuity and development 
of scientific methods will be vividly dramatized in a series of 
silent and talking motion pictures being produced by national 
industries in connection with A Century of Progress International 
Exposition to be held in Chicago in 1933. 

The films will be loaned to schools, churches, clubs and other 
responsible organizations without cost. Address the producers 
—Atlas Educational Film Co., of Oak Park, Ill. A unique fea- 
ture of this series is that films will be available in both silent 
and sound editions in both 16-mm. and 35-mm. sizes. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. According to the 
Principles of the Theology of St. Thomas. Translated from 
the French of the Abbé Anger by Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
S.T.D., General Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1931. Pp. xxxix 


+ 400. 

The union of pastor and people, priest and layman, of the 
Saints in heaven and the faithful on earth, in which what is 
highest in one order may be lowest in another, can only be under- 
stood in the light of the beautiful doctrine given us by the 
Saviour when He said: “I am the vine; you are the branches.” 
The whole number of the faithful, from the Sovereign Pontiff to 
the most lowly member of the Church, make up the mystical 
body of which Christ is the head. In the divinely given life of 
this body, all the members share; in some measure they are par- 
ticipants in its every action and have their part in every sacra- 
ment and sacrifice. Even learned men have at times discussed 
the question of how to reconcile the apparently conflicting: claims 
of public and private prayer. But no prayer can be so private 
as to be uttered apart from membership in this body, any more 
than there can be a living action in an organism not animated 
by the principle of life which vivifies the whole. An individual 
organ may have its function, but its life must be that of the 
whole. Public prayer is, as it were, the voice of the living body; 
every member becomes a party to it when in his proper place 
he is joined by his will to the official action. The sanctification 
of the soul which is grace, is a work of God’s Divinity; as St. 
Thomas says (III, q. 7, art. 13), “grace is caused in man by 
the presence of the Godhead.” And again (III, q. 8, art. 3), 
“the personal grace, whereby the soul of Christ is justified, is 
essentially the same as His grace, as He is the Head of the 
Church and justifies others.” And since all men are justified 
only through this grace, it follows that the grace flowing from 
private prayer is also through Christ, as Head of the Mystical 
Body. 

That our American readers are now able to obtain a book like 
this of Abbé Anger is a great benefit. It is high time that our 
attention in the matter of devotion be directed to the Mystical 
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Body, so intimately related to the liturgy. The work is dog- 
matically sound, and, despite some repetitions, it is very read- 
able. Those who wish to read further in the matter would find 
it more convenient if the references were given as footnotes, or 
at least at the end of each chapter, and not gathered together at 
the end of the book. It is troublesome to look up a reference 
number and find that you are checking the wrong chapter. We 
trust, however, that so excellent a work will find an increasing 
circle of zealous souls to ponder over its salutary teaching; be- 
ginners in the spiritual life, as well as those who are more ad- 
vanced, will find in it a wholesome fountain from which to draw 
the scriptural cup of cold water and supply the needed refresh- 
ment against the weariness of the day’s burden and its heat. 
F. A. WALSH. 

St. Anselm’s Priory 

Brookland, D. C. 


History of Pennsylvania, by Rev. Harold E. Keller, William S. 
Sadlier Co., New York: 1931. Pp. 199. 


Father Keller, superintendent of Catholic schools in the dio- 


cese of Harrisburg, has written an interesting and valuable little 
volume on the keystone state of Pennsylvania as supplementary 
reading for children in the upper grades of the parochial schools. 
Hence, it is written with a Catholic viewpoint or rather with 
some emphasis upon Catholic materials. This will confine the 
work to parochial schools, despite a generous preface by Dr. 
Frederick A. Godcharles, director of the state library and 
museum, who urges that the book “deserves much wider recogni- 
tion and ought to find a place in every library in our Common- 
wealth.” Father Keller writes enthusiastically: “In beauty, 
in strength of natural resources; in the strength of character of 
the settlers; in growth and development; in the glory of its past; 
and in its all important part in the life of the nation from its 
very beginning down to the present day, Pennsylvania has no 
peer in the sisterhood of states. As the nation so this state has 
risen through the genius of many men of many nations of all 
creeds and colors working side by side. May the peace, tolerance 
and good will of Penn’s Holy Experiment forever animate those 
who live within its borders.” 
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This is a useful book. It is not critical, but patriotic. Rather 
too much space is given to the Indians and to the series of wars, 
in which naturally the state has had a conspicuous part, and too 
little emphasis is placed upon social and economic conditions. 
The growth of the Church is sketched rather well. There is too 
much toleration in the account of the riots of 1844 when Gov- 
ernment less sympathetic with nativism could have prevented 
the destruction of churches. With a John Hughes in New York, 
no churches were fired. There is a curious interest in Buchanan 
whom most Democrats outside of Pennsylvania would have 
difficulty in recalling. More material on the newer immigrants, 
especially on the Slavic races, would be welcome. Liberals will 
wonder if something cannot be said for the grievances of the 
railroad strikers in 1877 and for the Molly Maguires, even if 
their methods merit the harshest condemnation. In general, the 
author knows his story; but at times, his interpretations are 
somewhat colored and doubtful in the light of modern historical 
researches. 

Ricuarp J. PurRcELL. 


Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier, under the general 
editorship of Carl L. Cannon. Princeton University Press: 
A Journal of the Santa-Fe Expedition under Colonel Doniphan, 
kept by Jacob S. Robinson (1848), edited by C. L. Cannon 
(1932); The Emigrants’ Guide to California, by Joseph E. 
Ware (1849), edited by John Caughey (1932); Route Across 
the Rocky Mountains with a Description of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, by Overton Johnson and William H. Winter (1846), 
edited by C. L. Cannon (1932); The Past and Present of the 
Pike’s Peak Gold Regions, by Henry Villard (1860), edited 
by Le Roy R. Hafen. 


The Princeton University Press is making a genuine contri- 
bution to American history and western travel literature by re- 
printing, with notes and introductory material, these rare old 
volumes dealing with early years in the far West. While rather 
expensive in these days of famine for most schools, these beauti- 
ful little volumes deserve a niche in public libraries and in well- 
endowed colleges. Robinson’s Journal of the Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion is the story of Colonel Doniphan’s march to Santa Fe, 
through the Navajo country, and to Chihuahua (1846), as told 
by a curious Yankee from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, who 
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joined the volunteer troopers in St. Louis for want of a better 
occupation. Robinson wrote interestingly of the march, of the 
stations, of the Indians, of the soil and climate, of the Mexicans, 
of the Catholic funeral of Major Owens who was killed at the 
engagement at Sacramento and of the church at Chihuahua, “one 
of the most splendid buildings in America; its decorations and 
architectural ornaments are numerous and expensive; its cost is 
said to have been $2,000,000.” There is an incidental allusion 
to the uses which our troops found for churches: “An old church, 
built by the Jesuits but never finished, was once evidently a mag- 
nificent building, but it has now mostly fallen to decay. A part 
of it is occupied by us for a hospital.” It was indeed fortunate 
that a journalist accompanied the frontiersmen, or otherwise the 
expedition would have left no interesting memorial. 

Ware’s Emigrant’s Guide to California proved most useful to 
emigrant parties from the Middle West who crossed the plains 
from Independence, Missouri, to the gold diggings of California. 
His contribution was a mapping of the road from Fort Hall to 
California, the part of the route known only to missionaries and 
fur-trappers. Had adventurers been satisfied with the long trail, 
casualties would have been few, but in the “rush” they were 
looking for “cutoffs” over the mountains and thus came to dis- 
aster. As far as Fort Hall, there were good guide books, as Joel 
Palmer’s Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mountains (1847) 
and William Claton’s Mormon Guide Book (1848) which aided 
the traveller from Council Bluffs to the Great Salt Lake, and Fre- 
mont’s official reports (1845). Ware’s book led some parties into 
difficulty, for he failed to realize that the crowded trail would 
soon result in the destruction of pasturage and even of water- 
holes; and hence it was criticized severely by journalists of the 
various expeditions. of the Forty-Niners. Yet on the whole its 
advice was sound, and it pointed an economical way to California, 
which saved poor men the prohibitive costs of a journey by way 
of the “Horn” or even of Panama. Soon afterward, poor Ware 
died on the trail, abandoned in illness by a heartless party think- 
ing only of gold. At Independence Rock, men inscribed their 
names, making of its face, as Father De Smet noted, “The Great 
Register of the Desert.” 

Overton and Winter, two adventurers from Indiana, found their 
way to the Coast in 1843 and later published a limited edition of 
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their Journal, which has become so rare that it sells as high as 
$500 for a clean copy. In 1848, California was a Mexican 
province; Oregon was a disputed territory with the British and 
Dr. John McLoughlin in control. However, land-hungry Ameri- 
cans were heading for Oregon. In the Willamette Valley, they 
found Methodist and Catholic missions, but their interest was 
more in sawmills than in the controversies between rival mis- 
sionaries. There is a reference to an Italian priest at the Kali- 
spell mission in Montana who returned to civilization with the 
party. The Journal contains valuable material concerning the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast regions, the way of immi- 
grants, the habits of Indians, reports of precious metals, agri- 
cultural possibilities, timber resources, Indian fighting, and the 
advantages of the California climate. 

Henry Villard’s The Past and Present of the Pike’s Peak Gold 
Regions is a well-known volume partly because this Bavarian 
immigrant and correspondent of the Cincinnati Daily Commer- 
cial became a multi-millionaire railroad and land promoter and 
partly because of the enormous interest in the Colorado lodes 
in the days of the panic of 1857 and during the Civil War. 
While pay-dirt was not discovered until 1857, Zebulon Pike in 
his volume of 1810 recounts that James Purcell told him of find- 
ing gold at the head of the Platte River as early as 1805. Vil- 
lard’s book is not a guide book but a contemporary account of 
the region, of the diggings along South Platte, Cherry Creek, 
and Boulder Creek, of Greeley and Richardson of the New York 
Tribune and Boston Journal who reported upon the gold dig- 
gings, of men and companies as James Denver, William Lari- 
mar, Green Russell, and John H. Gregory, and of the establish- 
ment of Denver, Boulder, Golden City, and a number of ghost 
towns. There were plenty of guide books in 1859, including 
one by an Irishman, Luke Tierney; but Villard’s narrative was 
different, and on the whole it gave a discouraging account of 
the laborious cost of digging gold and of protecting “strikes” 
against interlopers. Horace Greeley, enthusiastic as he was in 
featuring the opportunities in the West, gave good advice con- 
cerning the Colorado gold fever: “I adhere to my long-settled 
conviction that, next to outright and indisputable gambling, the 
hardest (though sometimes the quickest) way to obtain gold is 
to mine for it; that a good farmer or mechanic will usually make | 
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money faster by sticking to his own business than by deserting 
it for gold-digging; and that the man who, having failed in some 
other pursuit, calculates on retrieving his fortunes by gold-min- 
ing, makes a mistake which he will be likely to rue to the end 
of his days.” Yet adventurous men prospected in the gulches 
and labored in placer-mining streams, and most of them were 
broken down and only a few lucky ones succeeded. 
Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 


I Find My Vocation, by Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University : The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York and London, 1931. Pp. 
212. Price, $1.40. 

You and Your Work, by I. David Cohen, A.B., LL.B., Pd.M., 
Principal of the Brooklyn Boys’ Continuation School, In- 
structor in Vocational Guidance, College of the City of New 
York and Hunter College; and Richard A. Flinn, A.M., 
Former Chief of the Division of Employment, New York 
State Department of Labor; Assistant Director, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, U. S. Department of Labor; Lecturer in 
Industrial Relations, School of Social Service, Fordham Uni- 
versity : D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1931. Pp. 192. 
Textbooks on Vocational Guidance and Information on Occu- 

pations seem to be multiplying very rapidly—and with the in- 

evitable result that they are becoming more or less mediocre. 

The above books, although written by men who have had wide 

experience in both the theoretical and practical fields of Guid- 

ance, add very little either to the methods of teaching occupa- 
tional information or to occupational information itself. 

We still await a textbook that grasps the intrinsic meaning of 
the word “vocational.” We seem to have forgotten that the 
word “vocational” means that there is some place in life for 
every child, for which he is destined by an Eternal Creator and 
in which he can best save his immortal soul. It is far more 
fundamental to inculcate in the mind of a child that, in the 
order of importance, he must first learn how to live, and then 
secondly, how to making a living. Working in the shop, or in 
the factory, or in the department store may be just as truly a 
vocation as wearing the garb of religious life. Finding the voca- 
tion of a child is no longer a question of expediency or merely 
efficiency—it is a moral obligation of preparing and fitting the 
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child in a place in life for which he was intended by his Maker. 
Only when vocational guidance realizes and assumes this grave 
responsibility does it fulfill the meaning of its name. 

And in this lies the chief weakness of most textbooks dealing 
with occupational information. Both of the above books deal 
with making a living as the sum total and end all of a child’s 
life—instead of making him realize that his job or his occupa- 
tion or his “vocation,” if you will, is but the means to a higher 
and far more important end—and that, the fulfilling of his eter- 
nal destiny. 

The first author has caught just a glimpse of this all important 
principle in his opening chapter when he refers to the destiny 
of the human race—to earn its bread by the sweat of its brow; 
and he seems to have held to it in the chapter on “Rewards,” 
when he deals with the moral and ethical advantages and dis- 
advantages of occupations. But the second author has failed to 
grasp the point entirely, for among his “Questions You Should 
Ask Yourself about an Occupation” there is not one dealing with 
or referring to the moral and spiritual life of the boy or girl. 
Efficiency and expediency can be carried too far, and while it is 
all important that the child should choose the occupation in 
which he can make the most success in the world, it is still more 
important for him to decide whether or not that occupation is his 
real vocation. It is not so much the child’s choosing any occu- 
pation, but rather his choosing the occupation, for which he has 
been destined by an all-wise Providence. 

And so, again, we still await a textbook that will emphasize the 
fact that “vocational” means just what it says—that it is a call 
and that call is not made by the child to the job, but that it is 
made by an Eternal Creator to the child, and the obligation rests 
upon the counselor and teacher and child not to find an occupa- 
tion, but to find the place in life for which he is destined. 

We do not wish to make light of the merits of both books. 
Both show an excellent knowledge of the world of work; both of 
them indicate projects that will motivate the interest of the child 
in discovering occupational information; both have the sound 
principle that the child will remember information that he has 
gathered himself far better and longer than tailor-made infor- 
mation that has been handed to him in class. Both books con- 
tain questions at the end of each chapter that deal not so much 
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with the memory of the contents of the chapter as with the child’s 
ability to handle and apply the information that has been given 
in the chapter. 

Aside from the fact that neither book emphasizes what to the 
writer is the most fundamental principle of all Guidance, each 
of the books may well be used as a textbook in the study of occu- 
pations. But, to the present reviewer, each is just another text- 
book. - 

Rev. E. Lawrence O’CoNnNELL, 
Director of Guidarice in Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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